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SALE EXHIBITION OF 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT MODERN 


MASTERS 


Yate! 


New Sculpture by Henry Moore 


Fully illustrated Catalogue £! 
8 Colour Plates 


17-18 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6195-6 Cables : Bondarto 
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Silver Salver 
DATE: 

William III 1697 
MAKER: 
Benjamin Pyne 


Engraved Crest. 


Assembled with rare judgement and expert discrimination, the collection 
We are showing at the : : ; ee d 
of antique silver, jewellery and clocks maintained by Garrard & Co. is of 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


Stand No. 48 unusual richness and variety. The interested visitor, who will find here 


much to attract him, is always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 + TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 














JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 






Antiques and Works of Art 


ld a The one 
€& Ts. : Comprehensive 


: Collection of 
quality Antiques 


in Scotland 


An attractive Antique Regency Mahogany drum topped 
Table with red leather top. Diameter 47 inches, height 
30 inches. 





An important Antique Tallboy Chest in yew tree of 
extremely nice colour. Width 39 inches, height 6 feet 
1 inch, depth 23 inches. 





An Antique Chippendale Mahogany triple topped 

Tea and Games Table on simple cabriole legs. 

Length 29) inches, depth when closed 14} 
inches, height 295 inches. 





An Antique two pedestal Sheraton Mahogany Dining Table with loose An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bachelor Chest of 
leaf Fully extended the top measures 6 feet 8 inches by 4 feet Drawer, with fold over top. Width 31 inches, depth 
3 inches. Height 284 inches. 13 inches, height 31} inches. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 













CHRISTIE’S 


Announce the Sale on Friday, 1st July, of 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PICTURES, DRAWINGS 
AND BRONZES 





SCHOLEM ASCH SIR JACOB EPSTEIN 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
) : Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Sine Ant and 
| | SY lera vy Prop erly 












































































The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on 
Madison Avenue, with four floors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibiticn 
rooms, authoritative, finely printed catalogues, and 
a following of important and wealthy collectors 
throughout the world have established the PARKE- 
BERNET GALLERIES as the leading firm of its kind 
in the United States for antique furniture, tapestries, 
rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts, jewelry and other personal 
| | property at auction. Among the most important 
collections sold at Parke-Bernet recently were the 
MRS. JOHN E. ROVENSKY 
GEORGES LURCY 
THELMA CHRYSLER FOY 
ARNOLD KIRKEBY (Paintings) 
GOURGAUD ET AL (Paintings) 
| LILLIAN S. TIMKEN (Jewelry) 
} WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr. (English Furniture) 
| MUSEUM OF MODERN ART BENEFIT 
| totalling an aggregate of nearly $12,000,000. 
If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly Bulletin 
| will be airmailed without charge. 
| If you Contemplate Selling: rates and other pertinent 
information available through correspondence. 
Address 














































































































| 
| Lesuie A. HyaM, President 
Louts J. Marion, Executive Vice-President 





Mary VANDEGRIFT, ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice-Presidents 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 21 


















































MONDAY, 13th JUNE 


and Three following days 
Commencing at ELEVEN o’clock each day 


In the Estate of Lt.-Col. BERNARD CRUDDAS, 
D.S.O., D.L., deceased 


ANDERSON & GARLAND 


(J. L. Bernasconi, F.A.I., 
J. R. Bernasconi, J.P., A.R.ILC.S., F.A.1) 


will 
SELL BY AUCTION 


at 


HAUGHTON CASTLE 


HUMSHAUGH, HEXHAM, 
Northumberland 


ANTIQUE & MODERN 


FURNISHINGS 


including : — 
LOUIS XIV BOULE PEDESTAL DESK 
LOUIS XIV BOULE CABINET 


LOUIS XV ORMOLU MOUNTED COMMODE 


Louis XV Ormolu Mounted Escritoire 
Louis XV Ormolu Mounted Corner Cabinet 


MARQUETRY INLAID NON-SUCH CHEST 
Sheraton Inlaid Satinwood Escritcire : Side Tables & Chairs 
Chippendale Mahog?ny Armchair : CarvedOak Court Cupboards 
Statuary Marble Figures : Cut Glass : Books : Bronzes 
800 ozs. of GEORGIAN & VICTORIAN SILVER 


including—Set of 4 Baluster Candlesticks, 1764 : Electro Plate 
THE COLLECTION OF VALUABLE CHINA 


including—Crown Derby Dinner and Dessert Services : Sevres 
and Crown Derby Cabaret Sets : Dresden : Sevres : Chinese 
Spode : Cloisonne Enamel. 


including Five 16th and 17th Century Suits of 
Armour : Jousting Helm, Venetian Town Sword and 


PAIR OF BARBAR FLINTLOCK PISTOLS 
THE COLLECTION OF OIL PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 
including examples of Birket Forster, Naysmith, Both, Constable, 
Gainsborough, Canaletto, Dow, Israels, T. M. Richardson, 
Morland, W. Muller, Van de Velde, Faed, Creswick, T. S. 


Cooper, E, W. Cook, Wijnants, P. de Hooghe, Mans, S. Lucas, 
Ansdell. 





ON VIEW :—Friday and Saturday, 10th and 11th June from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. each day. 


CATALOGUES: Price 2s. 6d. each (illustrated) 


NOTE: Haughton Castle is situated 23 miles West of New- 
castle upon Tyne and 7 miles North of Hexham. 


AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICES : 
NEW MARKET STREET, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 1 
Telephone: Newcastle 2-6278/9 









































The Kermesse of Saint Bavon 
( Patron Saint of Ghent and Haarlem) 


by PIETER BALTEN (1525-1598) 
Monogrammed 
On panel, 29 X 42 inches 


Old Masters of Quality 


PAUL LARSEN 


43 DUKE STREET ST, JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 


Whitehall 7597 
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LEGER GALLERIES 


J. LEGER & SON) 


A FINE QUALITY OIL PAINTING 
BY 
GEORGE MORLAND 
1763 — 1804 
Signed and dated 1792 Canvas 154 ins, x 124 ins. 









EXHIBITING AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
STAND No. 24 





We desire to 
purchase paintings, 
water-colours 

by old & modern 


masters 








13 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, w.i 
13 Rue De La Regence, Brussels 
HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 























The largest collection in the world. . . 


A visit to the Parker Gallery will be rewarding in itself— 
whether merely to come and admire, or to make a purchase 
you will treasure for life. We have the largest collection in the world 
of fine prints and paintings of topographical, marine, 
military, and sporting subjects including pictures, maps, 
old ship models, weapons, curios, and relics. Catalogues on request. 


The 
PARKER GALLERY 


2 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1 
Grosvenor 5906-7 founded 1750 











Stand 78 Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Grosvenor House, June 8-23 
H.M.S. AGAMEMNON ArT BATOUM, BLACK SEA 

An oil painting by Sir O. W. Brierly (1817-1894), 16 x 26 inches 





APPLEBY BROTHERS LTD. 








John Constable after “Claude”. 214 x 173. 


From the collection of Clifford Constable, Esq., 1894. 


We will be pleased to welcome old and new clients 
to our new Gallery 


10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


TELEPHONES : 
Whitehall 2209 Temple Bar 2509 


Vii 
















THE 
BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


wish to congratulate the 


organisers of 


The Antique Dealers Fair 


at Grosvenor House 
and extend to them and to all 
Exhibitors their best wishes for 


its Twentieth Anniversary 


Discerning buyers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with 
members. A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving 
the names and addresses of over five hundred established dealers in 
antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will 
be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 






The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 






THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. ATTRIBUTED TO THE MASTER OF THE 
PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY TUDOR, HENRY VIII'S SISTER, WIDOW OF LOUIS XII OF 
FRANCE, WHOM BRANDON MARRIED. Panel, Size 228 x 18% in. (57.5 cm. x 46.5 cm.). 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 


26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON WI1 
Tel.: Hyde Park 5744 Established 1905 Cables: Norfishart, London 


1X 














THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 


Paintings and water-colours of 


VENICE 


by 
JOHN PIPER 


EXHIBITION OPEN UNTIL 
24th JUNE 


28 DAVIES STREET, LONDON WI MAYFAIR 7836 




















ADAMS GALLERY 


Exhibition 


KREMEGNE 


15th June-23rd July 


24 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1 










































CARZOU 1947 Oil on Canvas 283 x 394 in. (73 x 100 cm.) 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


MARCELLE CAHN 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS GOUACHES 191] — 1960 COMMENCING JUNE 10th 
ARCHIPENKO GLEIZES HENRI-MARTIN PICASSO 
ATLAN HARRISON MATTA SEGONZAC 
BARNABE LEBASQUE MORET TANGUY 
BELLA BRISEL LEBOURG NOUVEAU TOBEEN 
RAOUL DUFY LEMMEN PAALEN VENARD 
EPSTEIN LOISEAU PETITJEAN VUILLARD 





KAPLAN GALLERY 


6 DUKE STREET ST JAMES'S LONDON SWI Whitehall 8665 


x1 

















THE EPSTEIN EXHIBITION 


FIFTY YEARS OF BRONZES 
1908 to 1959 





JUNE 10th— JULY 7th 
1960 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


ew —_— 




















HANOVER GALLERY | | savace GALLERY 


32a Saint George Street London WI1 65 OLD BROMPTON ROAD. S.W.7 


Mayfair 0296 








REG BUTLER TUMARKIN 


9 June to 8 July RECENT PAINTINGS 








Sculpture 





DRAWINGS 
FROM JUNE 23rd to JULY 3ist 





























TEMPOR! 
ITALIANS 


DOVA ROMITI SEVERINI 
GUTTUSO RUSSO SIRONI 
MORANDI SANTOMASO VACCHI 


CONSAGRA 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD 


34 CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 GRO. 3811 
DAILY 10—6 SAT. 10—I 

































84 SLOANE AVENUE, LONDON, S.W.3 


DAILY (including Saturdays) 10 a.m, to 6 p.m. 





Paintings by 
DLUGOSZ 


from Cracow 


Englebert, Medina, 
Quillivic, Toffoli 


from Paris 


Also Sculptures by 
Vida Jocic 


from Belgrade 


“Beginning”. Oil. 100 x 120 cms. 
by Wojciech Dlugosz. 

















MOLTON GALLERY 
44 SOUTH MOLTON ST. LONDON WI 
WEEKDAYS 10—6 SATURDAYS 10— 

MAYFAIR 2482 


E. R. NELE 
SCULPTURE 
MAY 26 - JUNE 18 


FRIEDLAENDER 
FROM JUNE 23 


DAILY 10—6 SAT. 10—I 














SCULPTURES 
AND RECENT TAPESTRIES 


JUNE AND JULY 





denise rene paris 


124 RUE LA BOETIE, & ELY. 93.17 












a» & & F 


Exhibition 


June 2nd - 25th 








PILLET 35 in. x 46 in, 


drian 


abstract art art abstrait abstrakte kunst 





Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W.2 PAD 9473 


DAILY 10 a.m.—7 p.m. including SATURDAY 
xv 








ranses 


(Late of Crawford Street) 


Specialists in Selected Antique 
Carpets, Rugs and Tapestries 


ARTISTIC REPAIRS 

TO ALL KINDS OF 

TAPESTRIES AND 
CARPETS 





Valuations for All Purposes 


on early ee ey ba Tapestry feetesing 
Tieks KNIGHTSBRIDGE the story o sther an asuerus, in eautifu 


fresh colouring. The arches contain figures of Faith, 
Teleph Justice, Charity, Vanity and Taste. 
ele one j j i 
Believe isse/9 LONDON, S.W.] Size 8 ft. 4 in, high by 6 ft. wide. 
Telegrams : ARTPERSAN, Knights, London 

















W. F. GREENWOOD and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, Pottery, Porcelain & Silver 


Rare set of Chelsea Vases of the Four Seasons in brilliant enamel colours, 


also two are marked with an anchor in red. Circa 1755. 


3 Crown Place 


Saswegite 37 STONEGATE : YORK Est. 1829 


Members 
Tel : 4467 Tel : 23864 B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
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R. L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD 


120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephones Cables 
GROsvenor 1785 & 5270 CHRISANT, LONDON 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


Exhibiting at the Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, London, W.1 


June Sth to 23rd. STAND 45 
























LONDON NEW YORK 
43 re Street S. ; SHRUBSOLE LTD me sag! ory igs 


HOLborn 2712 London Showroom one minute from the British Museum Plaza 3-8920 
¥ 


Thomas Heming. London, 1757. 


ROYAL SILVER 


This fine set of George II Tea Caddies was graciously presented by H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
in aid of the World Refugee Year. 


57 in. high, in leather case. 














































A NECESSITY TO ALL COLLECTORS 
OF ANTIQUE SILVER 


BRADBURY’S ‘‘GUIDE TO MARKS OF ORIGIN ON BRITISH AND IRISH SILVER PLATE"’ 


from Mid 16th Century to the year 1959 
and Old Sheffield Plate Makers’ Marks 
Compiled by 


FREDERICK BRADBURY, F.S.A. 
(TENTH EDITION) 


ee eee 





Vest pocket size, containing the Assay Marks 
and Date Letters of the London Assay Office from 1554 to 1959 
and the other British and Irish Assay Offices 


“The CONNOISSEUR” says of it:-‘* Though small enough to be carried in a waistcoat pocket, 
it contains no less than eighty pages packed with carefully compiled information . .. To 
the collector in pursuit of his quarry the book is well-nigh invaluable, Mr. Bradbury’s name 
being sufficient guarantee of its authenticity ... The production is altogether satisfactory, 
the clarity with which the numerous marks are reproduced being a strong point in favour 

of the little volume.” 


This book may be obtained from the publishers: 


J. W. NORTHEND LIMITED, 49 WEST STREET, SHEFFIELD 1 
or through any booksellers 


PRICE 8/6 IN PAPER COVERS, 20/- IN LIMP BLUE LEATHER, GILT EDGES (as illustrated) POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA 
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Fine Flemish Renaissance Tapestry Panel of the early XVIIth Century. C. 1620. 
From ‘‘The Creation”’ series. In yellow, blue, green and fawn. 14 ft. 7 in. x 10 ft, 8 in. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair. Grosvenor House. Stand 90. 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Mayfair 4195 
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(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Ma 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
O44 FL 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 44197 








FINE TAPESTRIES 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 
and BROCADES, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 


Stand No. 31 


: A rare Tibetan Carpet. 
~ Xv ‘4 , } Figures in vivid colours of 
z a . neweras ; red, yellow and blue on 
aes | +e oe eae ’ , 


‘ai * ef PR a green background, with border 
PP -~ 2 See Py, aS SAN SESS ASAE ASS SSNS SS in soft blue, red and yellow. 
444 , ° = 


Size 9 ft, 6 in. x 6 ft. 7 in. 


DELIEB a LTD 


SPECIALS TS IN COLLECTORS’ SILVER 


=. oe, 
Oe ee me oe 














A Group of Fine Old Sheffield Plate. 
Collectors and Dealers are invited to send for our MONTHLY BULLETINS. 
STRONG ROOM 29 . LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT + LONDON, W.C.2. * CHANCERY 4947 
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A Pair of WILLIAM III Candlesticks, 1696. Maker’s Mark B. (See Jackson p. 148). 
Weight: 31 ozs. Height: 9 inches. 


Engraved with the Arms of Edward, 8th Viscount Hereford. 


Exhibiting at the ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, STAND 23 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 























CHARLES WOOLLETT & 


SON 
59 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Established 1889 (Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Tel.: Welbeck 8664 











Antique Furniture 


Fine 
China, Miniatures, 
Silver, Jewellery 


Needlework and 
Bric-a-Brac 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Stand No. 22 


Pair of Chelsea Red Anchor Saucer Dishes painted in Colours in Kakiemon style with Flying Foxes, 
scalloped with brown rims. 8 ins. Red Anchor Marks. 























































CECIL DAVIS Limited HENRY SPENCER 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association & SONS 











Specialists in 


7 . ° . _ Established 1840 
Early English and Irish Glass 
se > . Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Fine Pottery and Porcelain Rupert W. Spencer. M.A.(Cantab), F.A.I. 
H, Michael! Spencer, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
3 GROSVENOR ST., NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.1. 
ra “ Harry C. P. Spencer 

Tel GROsvenor 3130 Cables: Crystaldav London (W. Union) 














of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 





20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


531-2 (two lines) 


4, Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


Telephone : 


A Derby jug of squat shape with scroll handle; the wavy rim and 
lip decorated with bands of gilt; two different landscape scenes in 
autumnal colours, one of two men fishing, river, etc., and on the 
reverse a man with guns, dogs, etc. Overall height 7ins. Circa 1800. 


Stand No. 4 at the Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition, Grosvenor VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


House, Park Lane, W.1. June 8th to 23rd, 1960. 











































Internationally 
Famous for 


Fine Carpets 
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Ref. 49712. Price £115. 


Available at time of going 
to press. 


The House of Perez GLASGOW 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association BRISTOL 


112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 THE NETHERLANDS 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
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Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one of 
these requirements. Safety is assured by skilled 
administration and ample reserves. Profits con- 
tinue to permit the granting of basic interest rate 
of 74% per annum. £100 is withdrawable on 
demand and the maximum notice for the largest 
sum is six months. No fee or brokerage is 
chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with a 
minimum of £20, but on units of £500 there is 
a special bonus of 4% per annum added annually. 
We have set out the main details of the facilities 
which are now so widely appreciated. If you 
would like further details and audited balance 
sheet, please write to Investment Department 
AO., Davies Investments Limited, Bankers, 
Danes Inn House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 











M. HAKIM 


Have for sale a fine 
collection of Antique 
Jewellery, Gold Snuff 
Boxes and Mechanical 
Watches 


We are also most 
anxious to purchase any 
of the above in single 
pieces or as a Collection. 


Stand No. 50 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


He 
33 Cranbourn St., London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5177 


























CATAN 


J 
> 


Specialists in Guropean ( “arpels 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


XVIIIth Century Aubusson, Bouquets of flowers on a 
black background, 2 m. 20 x 3 m. 30 

















129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 

















DRUCE & CO. LIMITED 


beg to announce 


THE IMPORTANT SALE 


on the premises at 


144A MANCHESTER SQ., W.1 


on 


Tuesday, 21st June, at 10.30 a.m. 


A sale of fine quality antique furniture and collectors’ 
items including: 


Set of fine Hepplewhite decorated chairs : Georgian scfa 
tables, bow front and other chests, desks, etc. : Superior 
Regency, Hepplewhite style dining appointments : French 
design bedroom suites Louis XV work tables, console 
tables etc. : Gesso tables : Georgian wall mirrors and 
screens, chandeliers, etc. : Fine Aubusson, Persian, Chinese 
and other carpets and rugs. 

CHOICE SELECTION OF PORCELAIN, OBJETS 
D’ART, ETC., INCLUDING CHELSEA AND OTHER 
OLD ENGLISH, DRESDEN, CONTINENTAL FIGURE 
GROUPS, ETC. FAMILLE ROSE PLATES, SEVRES 
GARNITURE DE CHEMINEE AND OTHER INTER- 
ESTING COLLECTORS’ ITEMS. 
Interesting and speculative oil paintings, prints, etc. Magnificent 
painted screen, panels, etc. Silver and plete, books 
and a large selection of miscellaneous good quality effects. 
On View—THURSDAY & FRIDAY, 16th and 17th JUNE 

—9.30 a.m.—5.00 p.m. 

SATURDAY, 18th JUNE—9.30 a.m.—1.00 p.m. 


Catalogues 15. 0d. obtainable from the auctioneers : 


54-56 Baker Street, W.1 


Welbeck 4488 























HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER 








Antique Silver Epergne. 183 ins. high. London Hallmark, 1797. 
Maker: John Robins. 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED INVITED 





A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 
Paper covered 7s. 3d. post free. 
Leather covered 15s. 6d. post free 





HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) Telephone ;: HYDE PARK 1396 


































PONTREMOLI 


LIMITED 
CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 


Victorian Needlework Rug woven on a black ground with 
the roses in magenta and red, leaves 1a shades of olive green. 
Size 7 ft. 5 in. x 5 ft. 5 in. 


Expert Carpet and Tapestry Restorers and Cleaners 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying Old Rugs and Carpets of merit 


il SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON, W.2. Telephone: PAD 6664 























re Miss Agnes Haycock, dec’d. 





Highly Important Sale 
of 


French and English 


Period Furniture 


Louis XV Commodes. Boulle Writing Desk. William 
and Mary Marquetrie Cabinets, Chairs and Long Case 
Clock. Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase. Chip- 
pendale Wardrobes. Sheraton Sideboard. Chelsea, 
Famille Rose, Worcester, Plymouth, Leeds, Lowestoft 
and Coalport Porcelain. Collection of Martin Bros. 
Pottery. English Enamels. Flemish and English 
Tapestry and Needlework Pictures. 


By Auction by order of Executors at 


HASLEMERE 


on 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1960 


CATALOGUES  : 
Illustrated, price 2/6d.; Plain, price 6d. 


from .. 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers 
GODALMING Tel.: 1722 


and at Farnham and Haslemere 




















““ BIGGS = 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


Small 18th Century French serpentine cupboard in tulipwood and rosewood, 
with pink marble top. Height 2 ft. 94 ins., max, depth 1 ft, 74 ins., 
max. width 3 ft. 2 in 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, JUNE 8th—23rd STAND 14 


26, 28, 30, 32, High Street, MAIDENHEAD, Berkshire 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Assn. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 








DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIth—XIXth CENTURIES 








ITALIAN SCHOOL 
(17th Century) 
Facade of a 
PAPAL PALACE 
134 in. x 7j in. 














YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNightsbridge 6880 
View by appointment only 
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Very Fine Queen Anne Walnut Bureau Bookcase. 
39 in. x 23 in. x 91 in. high. 
Original Handles and Escutcheons. 
Fine Figure and Patination. " 





































Unique Collection 


of 


EQUESTRIAN FIGURES 
IN CHINA 
BY DORIS LINDNER 


and 


Permanent Exhibition of 
DR. WALL WORCESTER 
from the Perrins Museum 


also 


A display of Rich Modern 
CHINA TABLEWARE 


On view at Worcester House 
30 CURZON STREET, W.1 


Open from 3rd June to 30th September 








Mon.—Fri. 10 a.m.—5.0 p.m. 


P. & K. EMBDEN 


ITALIAN FAIENCE 






















A RARE PLATE OF MILAN FAIENCE, C. 1760 
(Factory of Pasquale Rubati) 












Antique Dealers’ Fair, Stand No. 53 






16 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 
Kensington 0281 





















Antique Diamond Spray Brooch 


BENTLEY 


Antique Jewels and Jewelled Objects of Vertu 
permanently on view at 


65 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 0651 



























CHESSMEN 


of every kind 


ANTIQUE, UNUSUAL 


or just ordinary 


BACKGAMMON BOARDS 
AND MEN 


of most kinds 








Bring me your chessmen 


ALEX 


Repairs of all kinds 


HAMMOND 


(himself) 












33a CHEYNE WALK 
FACING ALBERT BRIDGE 


CHELSEA, S.W.3 


FLAxman 0545 












































By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth 1] 





By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 


93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 








PAIR OF GEORGE II SALVERS BY FREDERICK KANDLER 
LONDON 1749 


Exhibiting at the Antique Dealers’ Fair, Stand No. 29 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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£200 REWARD 


STOLEN 
on the 16th/17th May 


from a residence in Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire 


18ct. gold engine turned rectangular box, engraved edges, 3 x 1s 
x lye in. , 

18ct. gold rectangular box, blue enamel centre panel with two 
figures and Cupid, 34 x 2%" x 4s, engraved in lid and base. 

18ct. gold and green enamel box, rectangular leaf and floral 
design, engraved “Vianesi’’. 

18ct. gold Cartier card case, sapphire opening. 

Silver gilt rectangular engine turned engraved box, engraved 
‘T. H. Knott, Esq.” 

18ct. gold engine turned rectangular box, engraved in lid, 
‘T.S. to W.P. in memory of E.S.”’. 

18ct. two coloured gold round box, engraved scene on front 
and floral design back. 

18ct. gold oval box, black enamel leaf border, hair box centre 
and engraved inside “Duke of Wellington’’. 

14ct. gold engine turned rectangular box with carved lip, 3% x 
14 x & in 

18ct. gold rectangular, concave, engine turned box, engraved 
lip opening. 

18ct. gold and oak rectangular box, presented by the City of 
York to John, Earl of St. Vincent. 

18ct. gold narrow rectangular engraved box 34 x § x @ in. 

etc. 






The above reward will be paid by Dangerfield & Co., 3 Lloyd's 

Avenue, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, to the first person 

giving such information to them as will lead to the apprehension 

and conviction of the thief or thieves, and to the recovery of 
the property intact or pro rata. 








Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 




















B. A. SEABY LTD. 


COINS 
MEDALS 


All countries 


ancient & modern 
Publishers of numismatic books & catalogues 


65 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 Tel. LANgham 3677 








































RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D’ART, PURNITURE, ETC. 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note new address) 
23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 
FOUNDED 1770 










Albert Gleizes 


50 years of Paintings 


GALERIE LUCIEN BLANC 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


12 July — 3 August 





























Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 






Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Etc. 

TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, 1 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 










































GALERIE EUROPE 


22 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 6° 
ODE : 66-75 


Journey through Three Generations 


SISLEY KLEE FAUTRIER 
RENOIR LEGER DUBUFFET 
BONNARD PICASSO MANESSIER 
VUILLARD MIRO WOLS 


June and July 
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A fine antique gros point needlework carpet with repeated design of floral bouquets 
in brilliant multi colours on a tete de negre field. Size 15 ft. 6 in. x 12 ft. 0 in. 





ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, STAND No. 59 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD.) 


6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


TELEGRAMS : VIARTLERIE. PICCY. LONDON 








TELEPHONE : REGENT 4951 











WHIBLEY GALLERY 


JOHN 


Recent Paintings 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
June 8th — 25th 


Paintings and Sculpture 


GORDON BALDWIN 
June 29th — July 30th 


60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 














Until June IIth 
CHABRILLAN and CHENARD 


June 13th to July 2nd 
EDWARD and THELMA 


WINTER 


MODERN DECORATIVE 
ENAMELS 






Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Te 
Datly 10—6 


l.: Mayfair 4419 
Sats 10—1 








WANTED 


6s. a line. Minimum 24s. 


KEN WFRSTER 
17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 


Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 
ALFRED SPERO 

Park Mansions Arcade, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Kni, 4806 
po aig 1, Park Close, S.W.1 Aco, 7340 


Would like to purchase old Italian bronzes and majolica, Limoges, 
Enamels, Boxwoods and Ivories. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W. Reg. 3021 

Offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, gold or silver 

that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 112 

Regent Street, London, W.1, will be valued the day received, and 

an offer sent without obligation by return. 

DUNNINGS ANTIQUES 

58-62 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, Herts. St. Albans 51065 

Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 

Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 

Unusual Furniture. 

RUTLAND Lp. 

180 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Ken, 0139 

Interested to buy all early sporting paintings, Wootton, Sartorius, 

Chalon, etc. 

B. A. SEABY, LTD. 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 Langham 3677 

Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 

gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 





FOR SALE : 30 Chinese Snuff Bottles in Mahogany 
Cabinet. Various Materials. 


Write: R. A, G, CUSDEN, 37 THE CLOSE, SALISBURY, WILTS. 








FOR SALE 
PAINTINGS - DRAWINGS - WATERCOLOURS 


Illustrated —— Free 
Iden : Rye 


Old Hall Gallery Limited 
































VILLAND & GALANIS 


127 BOULEVARD HAUSMANN, PARIS 8° 


ESTEVE 


Drawings 






UNTIL jULT 


10th 


until 25th June 


INEL 
DE 
VRIENDT 


THE 


TEMPLE 
GALLERY 


8 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge 








P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices "Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford. Antique Dealers’ Fair : Stand No. 61 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


4s * FOR BOOKS? 


6 There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles is 
a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 
Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.? 


—A Customer’s Letter. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) ¥e Open9-6 (Mondays & Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 














ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 




















Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 





Sixteen Sh of particuk interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 
Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 














A NOTE FOR YOUR DIARY 
NINTH 


KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


Aug. 25th to Sept. 8th, 1960. Kensington Town Hall 
Information: Gordon Hand, Chairman, The Royal Borough of Kensington 
Antique Dealers’ Association, 18 Chepstow Corner, Westbourne Grove, W.2 




























Porth Wales Antique Galleries 


: FFY NNONGROEW 


ss, Nr. HOLYWELL MOSTYN 241. PRIVATE PHONE : PRESTATYN 2766. NORTH WALES 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


er j 
1 ils ; 
~ Exhibiting at the Antique ! 

Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House. 


65 Stand No. 10 


nd 
nd Exhibition Phone: Grosvenor 6363, Ext. 1010. 




















A rare 2 ft. 8 in. Queen Anne Batchelors Chest of Drawers with An Harlequin Set of Ten 17th Century Carved Oak Chairs. Derbyshire or Yorkshire, 
folding top and engraved brasses 100 per cent genuine. all same type. Date 1660 to 1690. 
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A fine William and Mary walnut open Armchair A very rare child's 18th century Oak Bureau Oak panelled back concave Bacon Cupboard 
of graceful lines and proportions. Needlework on original Stand. Original Brasses. Width Settle, with drawers under seat. Date 1700 to 
seat and back. 1 ft. 94 in. 1730. Length 4 ft, 2 in. 
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PIETER BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER The Peasant Wedding 
(1564-1638) Canvas, 463 x 623 inches (118 x 159 cm.) 
In the possession of H. Terry-Engell, 8 Bury Street, St. fames’s, S.W.1. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 












announce the Sale on Wednesday, 6th July, of 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN | 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS | 


the property of 


Lady Hulton, Johan Rohde, Esq., of Copenhagen, | 
the late Ernest Duveen, Esq., | 
and other owners | 
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PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR. Mother and Child. Signed. 247? x 203 ins. 


Illustrated Catalogues : Part I [Duveen Collection] (23 plates, 3 in colour) 10/-. 
Part II (30 plates, 5 in colour) 10/-. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London 





View of Lake Albano. Tomb outside Rome, on the Appian Way. 


THE APPIAN WAY 
AN EXHIBITION OF FINE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


BY 


CARLO LABRUZZI (1748-1817) 


These recently discovered drawings were executed for the English collector in 1789 
and depict views on the Appian Way from Rome to Benevento. 


Presented by 


John Manning 


71 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. Mayfair 4629 


Opening Thursday, June 9th 
DAILY 10—5.30 : SATS. 10—12.30 CLOSING JULY 16th 


The Approach to Albano Glade above Albano. 








CURRENT SHOWS 
CO-EXISTENCE 


ee fn ie. — - 
HE Royal Academy Summer Exhibition, which opened 
too late for comment in our May issue, runs perfectly 
true to form. The motto on the title-page of this year’s 
catalogue is from Goethe: “The artist uses art for his pur- 
pose and deals with the object after his own fashion”. Which 
sounds like a declaration of toleration of all such usages, and, 
in current theory that is what the Academy affects to do. 
In fact, despite the presence of a few Abstracts, and some 
discreet Naivetes, the R.A. sticks rather closely to its tradi- 
tions and precedents. Its art is basically representational ; 
its emphasis on craftsmanship of that nature ; its business 
Beauty. Whether the modernists do not send, or are rejected 
if they do, remains one of the secrets known only to the 
Hanging Committee. The offer of Association to Keith 
Vaughan, was summarily rejected by that practically abstract 
artist on the ground that he and they had nothing in common. 
I would say that this is right. I do not believe there is any 
reason or sense in the Royal Academy opening its ranks to 
definitely non-academic artists, nor in their being hung at 
Burlington House. The large number of enterprising mod- 
ernist galleries catering for advanced work, the patronage 
accorded by both the Arts Council and the British Council, 
such societies as the Contemporary Art Society, and almost 
all the public galleries and museums give ample showing to 
modern work, and, for all practical purposes bar academic 
painting and sculpture. It is well, therefore, that the Royal 
Academy should pursue its conservative policy, for quite 
clearly a great number of good artists and of the general 
picture-buying public want precisely that. So far this year 
sales have been record breaking and the number of visitors 
enormous. This interest, however scorned by the highbrows 
in high places, should be served, and it is a quite healthy state 
of affairs that the R.A. should continue to serve it. Why 
need they pretend to do otherwise or apologise ? 


AND COMMENTS 





By HORACE SHIPP 


Landscape in 
Wiltshire. 
By John Constable. 


Canvas, 14 x 20 ins. 


Exhibited at 


: eee Frost and Reed. 
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The only regrettable thing about this year’s Summer Ex- 
hibition is the rare lapses from this policy. They should tell 
Associate Lowry that in their rooms he must behave like an 
artist and that his odd nonsense pieces are unacceptable ; 
they should know their own business well enough not to hang 
the work of a cheeky schoolboy of fifteen which looks like 
the work of a schoolboy of fifteen ; they should offer mem- 
bership to Annigoni and not push his excellent portrait of 
Julie Andrews in ‘My Fair Lady’ into the small South Room; 
they should courageously refuse abstract painting and messy 
craftsmanship as being not their line ; and they shouldn’t 
invite Keith Vaughan for the simple reason that he is not 
their kind of artist, as he wisely says. He is a painter of 
quite another sort, good of his kind and well catered for by 
the private galleries. 

I have a feeling that the broad purposes of a balanced 
representation of art were being best served by those Past- 
Presidents of the R.A. who would have added to the some- 
what vague quotation from Goethe the honest comment 
“ ... but he won’t . . . do it here, except on our terms.” 

The success of this current exhibition—the wall of Stanley 
Spencers and his Self Portrait—shows that the academic 
humanistic idiom is alive enough to continue to grow along 
its own lines. A work like Leonard Applebee’s Salmon in- 
dicates that their tradition of craftsmanship is open to ex- 
periment without gimmicks or ugly-ugly distortion ; the 
Seascape of Peter Coker shows that “there is always room for 
a natural painter” now as in the days of Constable, and that 
there are contemporary ways of using paint which fit in with 
this need. So it goes on from room to room, this demon- 
stration that the academic tradition is capable of infinite 
variety. The Academy only fails when it is false to its own 
particular traditions. It succeeds when it is the ruler of its 
own house. 


































A more determined effort at co-existence is made at the 
Fifth Sculpture in the Open Air Exhibition staged by the 
London County Council at Battersea Park. The actual set- 
ting in a shallow amphitheatre by the lakeside is charming 
enough, but there is nowhere more difficult to get to, especi- 
ally since the same L.C.C. ruined Battersea Park with the 
vulgar horror of the Fun Fair which virtually cuts off the 
Park from the River. The L.C.C., attempting to include 
academic and “advanced” work, invited representatives of 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Society of British Sculpture, 
the Arts Council, and the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
to make the choice, on a small committee under Reginald 
Stamp, Chairman of the Parks Committee. Which sounds 
excellent; but, in practice it did not work, since these balanced 
sides cancelled each other out and vetoed practically all each 
other’s suggestions. Whereupon it was diplomatically decided 
to apportion the forty works-to-be. Excellent again, in 
theory ; in fact the proportion of modernist work actually 
shown is approximately three to one, and whilst there is 
everything to be said for humanistic work in the open air, 
the spike-and-rod school fares very badly there. Picasso’s 
Baigneurs at the actual lakeside would be passed by on the 
assumption that these detached pieces of metal were some 
sort of building in process of construction or abandonment: 
they have no kind of cohesion. Epstein’s Ecce Homo seen 
to advantage against a background of trees is rather over- 
powering. It is nevertheless excellent to include it, for this 
gains as much by being brought out of a small gallery as 
most of the pieces lose. Butler’s Figure in Space which 
had meaning in the confines of the Hanover Gallery looks 
insignificant when it is really in space. Sir Charles Wheeler’s 
Man and Woman are monumental, but then Sir Charles is 
used to working architecturally. Perhaps the pilgrimage 
along the seemingly unending asphalted paths, and an argu- 
ment with an over-zealous attendant who remained unmov- 
able on the fact that he had “no authority” to supply me with 
a press catalogue, combined with the impossibility of securing 
any refreshment other than by again circumnavigating the 
acres of the Fun Fair, jaundiced my view. 


SICKERT AT THE TATE 

The other important official exhibition is the Sickert Ex- 
hibition at the Tate Gallery organised by the Arts Council 
as a Centenary tribute. The earlier shows at Agnew’s and at 
Roland, Browse, Delbanco’s might have given us enough 
Sickert for the time being, were he a lesser man. As it is, 
they led up to this magnificent show. It confirmed the im- 
pression that he needed nothing more than the effects of light, 
or in his case often half-light, and his own craftsmanship 
alike in drawing and in the application of paint, to achieve 
mastery. The remarkable thing is how well these elements 
served him throughout a long life of experiments with suc- 
cessive themes. The theatrical paintings and “echoes” of the 
late 1920’s and the 1930’s tend to a flamboyance and even 
a coarseness which is not truly the Sickert note: his greatest 
painting is marked by subtlety rather than this. Nevertheless 
the loan of the tremendous Raising of Lazarus from the 
National Gallery of Victoria at Melbourne adds a new facet 
to our appreciation of him. The portraits based in photo- 
graphs or old illustrations do become “blown up” and empty 
despite the richness of colour which never failed him. 

We turn back, however, to those early days when in the 
Music Halls, in Camden Town, in Dieppe and in Venice he 
built up his style. Whistler revealed to him the glory of 
the half-light ; Degas the significance and beauty of subjects 
caught in the transient moment. But however much we can 
demonstrate that he was an artist indebted to others, working 
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in this tradition or that, he remains so individual that a 
Sickert can be immediately seen as such the moment it comes 
into visual range. In a large exhibition such as this we may 
realise that he has mannerisms—that he brilliantly used the 
effect of a foreground shadowed silhouette against an illu- 
mined background, for instance—but how successful they 
were! 

The exhibition on this occasion is superbly hung, not the 
least fascination being in the grouping round important works 
of the drawings (sometimes squared-up drawings ready to 
transfer to the final canvas) and studies preliminary to them. 


EPSTEIN AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

The other artist who is sharing the honours with Sickert 
and with Stanley Spencer in impressive Memorial Retrospec- 
tives is Jacob Epstein. It is entirely right that the way should 
be led here by the Leicester Galleries, for throughout his 
whole career it was there that he showed his work. Accord- 
ingly the June showing there is “SO Years of Bronzes (1909- 
1959) by Jacob Epstein”. True, the galleries are too small 
to show more than a fraction of the enormous amount of 
work which Epstein did in even this, his most intimate, 
medium. It is wise, therefore, that the rooms are devoted 
to these modellings and a splendid selection of about forty 
of the drawings for sculpture. Some of these, such as the 
studies for Rock Drill, and those for the Oscar Wilde 
Memorial, are for the carved works, but none of the actual 
carved works themselves are on show. There is to be, one 
understands, a worthy Memorial Exhibition, at the Tate 
Gallery sometime next year, where it will be possible to see 
these other aspects of Epstein’s work. 

Naturally many of the pieces at the Leicester Galleries 
are Portraits, and it becomes something of a revelation to 
see how many of the outstanding personalities, especially 
from the world of culture and the arts, have sat to Epstein. 
Along with these studies of the famous, and of his well- 
known models, there are some of the small Nudes. 


BARBIZON AND BEFORE 

Back on non-controversial ground: Hazlitt Gallery have 
been holding yet another of their exhibitions of the Barbizon 
School men, and so taking us back to that period when the 
natural painter was himself the revolutionary. Most of the 
works on this occasion are small ; one is tempted to say, all 
of them are lovely. A Corot, Ferme au Bord d’un Etang, 
painted about 1855 and one of the best known and docu- 
mented of his works, is outstanding. Painted in Brittany 
and coming, as it does, between the Roman period and the 
slightly sentimental final period, it is Corot at his best. Three 
drawings by Millet include Les Premier Pas, which Van 
Gogh copied, and a study for Laitiere Normanda ; a large 
group of works by Daubigny and eight by Rousseau ; and, 
for my pleasure, two gloriously rich Sous-Bois paintings by 
Diaz which reveal that even in Barbizon at that date an 
artist could become preoccupied with paint for its own sake, 
especially if he possessed a Spanish ancestry and a widely 
romantic nature. Anyway, the result in these two panels is 
pure enchantment. 

One other painting of the month which belongs in spirit 
to all this poetry of earth, from the English artist whose 
vision had been so profound an influence on the Barbizon 
men, was a very delightful Constable which I saw at Frost 
and Reed’s. One of the landscapes painted during his visits 
to Fisher at Salisbury it is full of light and air with that 
harmony between sky, earth and water which came directly 
from the honesty of his approach. Little wonder that when 
Corot first met that in 1824 he realised that this was what 
he wanted. 





THE STEEPLE CUP-III 


N previous articles we have discussed the symbolism of 

the steeple and those forms of cup which in one way 
or another do not conform to the four recognised charac- 
teristics of the steeple-cup proper. Thus by dealing in some 
detail with the gourd-shaped cup, the slender baluster- 
stemmed cup with a spreading foot, and the rare globe- 
shaped cup, we have cleared the ground for our chronological 
study of the steeple-cup of recognised form and individuality. 
In order the better to appreciate existing examples and to 
enable readers to study further any particular specimen, we 
have compiled an annotated list of every steeple-cup of 
which we can find a record. We should say at once that 
this List, large as it is, must be very far from complete— 
but at least it is a beginning. The reasons for the inability 
to say how many of these cups are at present in existence 
have been briefly stated on p. 166 of our first article. Not 
only are there many counties with very incomplete inven- 
tories of their church plate, or no inventories at all, but in 
many cases the lack of a cover causes a steeple-cup to be 
listed as a chalice—which is not surpising as it had pro- 
bably been presented or bequeathed for that very purpose 
—so that unless it is illustrated or can be personally inspected 
its true identity may never be discovered. In the very 
large number of cases where there is no detailed inventory, 
no published illustration, and where the plate has never 
been exhibited—except possibly locally—it seems quite im- 
possible to discover the existence of a steeple-cup, especially 
in remote parishes. 


Moreover, enquiry by letter is not satisfactory for several 
reasons. In the first place, the term “steeple-cup” is not 
generally recognised or known and is of quite modern 
invention, being first given in the 1909 Supplement to 
Whitney’s Century Dictionary of 1889-91. Here it is 
described as “a silver standing cup having on its cover a 
pyramidal, steeple-like crest”, but no actual reference of its 
use is given. Secondly, even if the incumbent did know 
the term there would be nothing for him to connect it with 
the cup he may have been using as a chalice for years. 
Even if the cover had originally been given with it, which 
was by no means always the case, it may well have been 
discarded or lost in the course of over three hundred years. 
Thus any enquiry should first be made as to whether there 
are any secular cups among the church plate, it should then 
describe the special characteristics of the bowl, stem, foot, 
and base of the typical steeple-cup, and mention the cover 
last of all. As this would be much too great an undertaking, 
we can but hope that incumbents—especially those of 
churches in such counties as Bedfordshire, Cheshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwick and Worcestershire—who chance to 
see this series of articles, will kindly communicate with the 
Editor of APOLLO. 

It may well be asked why we should expect to find the 
secular steeple-cup among the plate of the churches of 
Great Britain. The brief answer is—the change of domestic 
manners and customs which gradually evolved with the 
inception of the Stuart dynasty. We have already mentioned 
this point in our previous article, but can amplify it here. 
We must remember that the steeple-cup was a large and 
striking object, averaging about 18 in. in height. In fact 
some examples, like that at St. Ives, measure as much as 
33 in. Added to this is the fact that it was always of 
silver-gilt, and so demanded an appropriate setting. It was, 
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in fact, more suited to the Great Hall of the Tudors, than 
to the dining-room of the Stuarts. The great Jacobean 
houses, such as Audley End and Hatfield, naturally still 
had their Great Halls, but the manor-houses of gentlefolk 
were family houses and the privacy afforded by the smaller 
room soon began to replace the Common Hall. Thus 
silver replaced silver-gilt, and by the end of James I’s 
reign the day of the steeple-cup had virtually past. If not 
cast into the melting-pot—perhaps to re-appear, phoenix- 
like, as a pair of silver candlesticks—or presented to a 
Livery Company, Corporation, College or other Society 
where the Great Hall still functioned and ancient tradition 
and ritual still persisted, a most likely destination for it 
would be the local church. Here it would serve as a per- 
manent memorial to the Lord of the Manor, or to a member 
of his family. In some cases it would replace a lost or 
broken chalice, in others it would merely form a fitting 
altar ornament. However this may be, the fact remains 
that, in spite of the large number of churches still un- 
inspected, no less than about fifty are recorded in our list 
which have steeple-cups (with or without covers) among 
their plate. This number constitutes over one-third of all 
steeple-cups yet known. 

Another possible source of unrecorded examples is the 
smaller local museum which, with very few exceptions, we 
have been unable to contact. The larger American and 
Continental museums are almost sure to yield specimens, 
while we have little means of discovering the existence of 
steeple-cups in private hands, except from their temporary 
appearance at exhibitions. It will be appreciated, then, why 
our list cannot possibly claim to be complete. At the same 
time, we have been able to record nearly 150 examples, 
several of which, although lacking their covers, prove them- 
selves to be steeple-cups for one reason or another. In 
some cases, however, identification is uncertain and it has 
been considered best not to include such cups. As an 
example of this type mention may be made of the famous 
Myddelton Cup (1599) (Fig. I) at the Goldsmiths’ Company. 


(Continued at top of page 166 overleaf) 
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Fig. I. 
The Myddelton 
Cup. 1599-1600. 
Courtesy of the 

Worshipful 
Company of 
Goldsmiths. 
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Fig. II. Standing Cup and Cover of 1586, 
by RB in monogram. 
Monken Hadley, Herts, Middlesex. 
By courtesy of the Vicar. 
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It was made by RS, an unidentified craftsman,’ who was 
probably also responsible for the 1583 Swaythling ewer, 
and presented by the Company to Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
Prime Warden of the Company, in 1613. It has most of 
the features of the steeple-cup—the trumpet-shaped foot 
chased with inverted acanthus leaves, the ovolo-decorated 
base and sub-base, the large central knop with brackets 
attached to a rayed disk above and plain reel-shaped cavettos 
above and below. Yet in spite of all this there is no evidence 
whatever—either by records or engraved weight—to prove 
that it ever had a cover, and so it does not appear in oui 
list. 

Turning, now, to the form and design of the steeple-cup 
generally, it has already been noted that several characteris- 
tics, such as the rayed or scalloped disk and the ovolo- 
decorated collar, are found on other types of standing cups 
—the coconut-shaped cup of 1580 in the Bute collection 
being given as an example. This cup has a shell design 
which, as we shall shortly see, appears on some of the 
earliest known steeple-cups. Another somewhat similar 
piece is the 1586 cup at Monken Hadley (Fig. II), now on 
loan to the British Museum. It has a barrel-shaped body 
with elongated gadroons or lobes on a punched ground with 
a narrow scale-work decoration between each. Here aga'n 
we see the rayed disk and ovolo-decorated collar liberally 
used, while one of the stubs of the original brackets on the 
stem still remains. As with most cups of about this date, 
the base is domed and repoussé with fruit and foliage. To 
the earlier font-shaped cups the steeple-cup owes little, 
except, possibly, the imbricated design on the Holms (1521) 
and Charlecote (1524) cups, and the strap-work on the 
Charsfield (1559) and Blenerhasset (1561 and c. 1576) cups. 
We have already listed the main features of the steeple-cup, 
and it remains only to mention certain variations which 
occur. For instance, the three brackets which support the 
steeple usually stand on a low circular pedestal or base, 
mostly with ovolo-decorated sides, but in some two dozen 
cases there is no such pedestal and they spring direct from 
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Fig. III. The Smelt Cup, 
1599-1600. 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


the centre of the cover. In a very few cases there are 
four brackets supporting a four-sided steeple. The steeple 
itself also varies. It can be cast and pierced in different 
designs, usually decreasing in size towards the finial, or else 
it can be of flat metal sheets soldered together, either left 
quite plain or with a chevron pattern traced on the surface. 
It is almost impossible to study satisfactorily the develop- 
ment and changes of design of any type of cup unless you 
have a large and comprehensive number before you. In 
the present case, however, the whole period of the steeple- 
cup is so well covered in our list that it is easy to see 
exactly when the spontaneous creation of the individual 
goldsmith weakened and gradually merged into what was 
little less than mass production, with the same design 
common to all. But this did not happen until about 1614, 
and there are many beautiful designs to study and appreciate 
before then. One of the earliest motifs used was that of 
the scallop shell, a favourite art form since the time of che 
early Greeks—beloved of architects, sculptors, painters and 
heralds alike. It was the Pecten maximus, the shell of St. 
James and the emblem of the pilgrims to the apostie’s tomb 
at Santiago de Compostela in north-west Spain, that was 
always represented. It is a bivalve with one convex and 
one flat valve, its “ears” being of equal size and so needing 


1 Jackson suggests Robert Signell but Goldsmiths’ Hall points out 
that there is no record of his apprenticeship, ncr was he a freeman 
of the Company. It seems doubtful that they would have purchased 
a cup for presentation purposes from someone who was not a freeman. 
Strangely enough the Company records contain no account of this 
presentation 





no artistic licence in its use. Sometimes, as in the Myddel- 
ton Cup (1599), it was merely roughly chased, but usually 
the convex valve was repoussé, either arranged in graduated 
sizes, as on the Charing Cup (1599), counter-ranged as on 
the Robotham Cup (1603), or alternating with the fleur- 
de-lis, as on the Middleton Cup (1604). In only one case, 
so far as we know, are the shells arranged both convex and 
concave in alternative rows. This occurs in the 1607 cup 
from the Dewar Harrison collection. 

Apart from the use of strap-work, cartouches, medallions, 
circular frames, ovals, elongated panels, gadrooning, fluting, 
rosettes, egg-and-tongue (or dart) and ovolo border mou!d- 
ings, the two chief media of decoration are flowers and fru't. 
Here we are at once confronted with a difficulty in descrip- 
tion. Are we to assume that an actual growing flower or 
fruit is represented, and that it is our duty to identify it 
correctly, or are we to decide that it is pointless to seek 
true identification of an object so stylised and conventionally 
treated which might, in fact, be largely a creation of the 
artist’s imagination? We cannot say, but decided to ask 
the opinion of leading botanists. These included the Directors 
of Kew, the Royal Horticultural Society and the Botanic 
Gardens at Cambridge. On inspection of the photographs 
the majority of answers were non-committal, especially with 
the more composite designs. Even with the floral forms 
and foliage there was a marked difference of opinion. The 
rose, tulip, carnation and daisy are fairly easily recognisable, 
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but there is one flower which owing to its highly conventional 
form has given rise to widespread speculation. In the past, 
writers on silver have described it as a form of tulip or 
carnation, but several botanists have likened it rather to the 
Crown Imperial, or Fritillaria imperialis, suggesting that 
the lateral scroll-work above the clustered flowers might be 
intended to represent the terminal leafy tuft of the Fritillary. 
Now this particular motif occurs on no less than 27 cups in 
our list and is the one used much more than any other 
—with the single exception of the “Melon” motif to be 
discussed shortly. Thus it has been possible to study it 
closely when used, as it is, in conjunction with foliage, 
rosettes, elongated lobes, water-leaves, tulips and small 
shells. As a result, we cannot accept the flower as a Crown 
Imperial, but as the lily of the valley or Canvallaria majalis. 
Although its flowers grow in a raceme, artistic licence could 
well permit of several of the bell-shaped pendulous flowers 
being arranged in a small cluster. As can be seen on the 
Smelt Cup (1599) (Fig. III), where the motif first occurs, 
they have the correct serrated edges and the two lateral 
spear-shaped leaves. In this particular case the flowers 
alternate with vertical trefoiled foliage, while other variants 
found have already been mentioned. 

Passing on to fruit, we find the apple, pear, pomegranate, 
grape and a large melon-shaped fruit represented. It is 
the latter which intrigues us most because it has entirely 
defeated all attempts at identification and is the motif found 
on steeple-cups more than any other, occurring 40 times 
in our list. It is first noted in 1611, and three years later 
replaced practically every previous one. In fact, it became 
the only generally accepted design for the steeple-cup with 
all goldsmiths and so continued until the fashion for this 
type of cup changed after 1648. For this reason we have 
called it the “Standard” design, and it is so referred to in 
our list. In every case the motif is confined to the bottom 
of the bowl, leaving the upper part quite plain except for 
a single or double line chased near the rim from which 
scrolled ornaments depend at broad intervals. So popular 
did this curious design become that it soon spread from 
the steeple-cup to the Jacobean wine-cup, examples of 
which both cylindrical and octagonal, are found about 
1616-18.2 In Fig. IV we reproduce a wine-cup of 1616 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum which shows the 
motif very clearly, both on the bowl and in inverted order 
on the spreading base. The large centra! object may equally 
well be a fruit, vegetable or flower. As a fruit it most 
resembles a cataloupe melon or a spherical seed-vessel, or 
fruit, showing its calyx scar in the centre edged with smal! 
stamen holes. As a vegetable it might possibly be intended 
for the large variety of gourd, the Cucurbita maxima, the 
American Squash, while as a flower its large leaves would 
be bent back to present a spherical form exposing its 
central disk. At its base is a shell-like form which we are 
unable to identify or suggest any reason for its presence. 
Each side is conventional foliage, possibly of some acquatic 
plant, with a tall central vertical leaf tightly rolled back 
to display a vertical striation. Behind it rises an engraved 
design of lily or fleur-de-lis form. In our illustration of 
the wine-cup it matches the one depending from the line 
round the rim, but this is not so in the 1625 Chester Cup, 
which we shall discuss in due course. The lower leaves 
cover the sides of the “fruit” or whatever the central object 
really is. 


2 See Jackson, History, figs. 917, 18. The Armourers & Brasiers 
Co, has three octagonal and one cylindrical example, while there are 
four (one modern) among the Portsmouth Corporation plate. See 
Connoisseur, Sept. 1910, pp. 16 and 18 
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“Melon” motif. 
Courtesy of the 


Albert Museum. 
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Fig. IV. 
Jacobean 
wine-cup of 
1616-17 
showing the 
“Standard” 
design of the 


Victoria and 


There remains to speak of the gourd (apart, of course, 
from the round variety, the Cucurbita maxima, mentioned 
above). In the previous article we discussed the gourd- 
shaped cup in some detail, but said nothing as to what 
actual variety had probably been used as a model. It was, 
with little doubt, the Lagenaria vulgaris, or Bottle gourd, 
looking like an inverted pear. When used as part of a 
floral design on steeple-cups the gourd also resembles an 
inverted pear, and is placed on a long stalk to match the 
height ‘of the flower with which it alternates. When the 
pear itself is used, as on a 1606 cup in the Kremlin, it is 
shown the correct way up with its own natural short stalk 
displayed. One of the steeple-cups in the Earl of Rosebery’s 
collection is decorated with inverted fruit and foliage on 
the bowl and cover, the identity of which is hard to deter- 
mine. It might be a highly conventional form of gourd or 
possibly the fruit of the cashew tree (Anacardium occi- 
dentale). Before leaving the gourd, a short digression may 
be permitted on the surprising lack of its use by the English 
goldsmith either for carving or mounting in the precious 
metals. He extensively used the less interesting, less co!our- 
ful and much less variable coconut, the brittle ostrich and 
emu egg, as well as the nantilus and other shells, yet for 
some unknown reason he appears to have ignored the gourd.* 
The fact cannot be explained on the grounds of rarity 
because the gourd is mentioned as commonly grown in 
England by Tusser in his Hundreth Points (1573) and 
Holinshed in his Chronicles (1577-8), and was well-known 
to the XVIth century emblematists. Geoffrey Whitney in- 
cludes it in his Choice of Emblemes, 1586, where it is 
shown as parasitical on the pine and, for some obscure reason, 
exemplary of the impulsive person living in a fool’s paradise. 
The engraving (Fig. IX on page 178) shows two specimens of 
the bottle gourd and the long variety respectively. If we 

8 At the same time, although, following the attribution of the 
V. & A. Museum, we have called the cup shown in our first article 
on page 165, Fig. VIII ‘Coconut Cup... c. 1610" we should prefer 
to call it a silver-mounted gourd cup, c. 1595, with the little steeple 
pethaps of a later date. If this is correct, its interest as a rare type 
is considerably enhanced. The only engraved and silver mounted 


gourd of which we know is a XVIth century one in the Burrell 
Collection of Silver at Glasgow. 
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attribute the lack of its use to unsuit- 
ability for mounting, or the hardness of 
its outer layer as impossible to carve, 
we have only to turn to Central and 
South America where the gourd-like 
fruit of the tropical American Calabash- 
tree (Crescentia cujete), as well as the 
Lagenaria vulgaris, are universally 
Ge used by all drinkers of maté or Para- 

‘ guay tea. Not only are the gourd con- 
" _tainers beautifully carved and heavily 
*___ mounted in silver, and even gold, but 
on the richer families copied the shape in 
solid silver.‘ Owing to the fact that. 
by skilful tying in growth the shape of 
the gourd can largely be determined at 
will, its absence in England as a stand- 
ing cup or similar drinking vessel is 
even more inexplicable. 

Apart from the varied designs of 
flowers and fruit, mention must be 
made of the sea-monster motif, of 
which about half-a-dozen examples oc- 
cur, and the rare “animals chasing” 
motif. These will be considered when 
we deal with actual examples. We have 
already referred to the imbricated, or 
peacock’s feather design in connection 
with the early font-cups. Only three 
examples of this are found. 

Having now discussed nearly every 
type of design found on steeple-cups we 
can proceed todealin chronological order 
with any example which seems, for one 


One may introduce a fresh motif for 
the first time, another may raise the 
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reason or another, to require comment. 


Fig. V. Ss. Peter and Paul. Charing, Kent. 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where it is at present on loan. 






question as to its present whereabouts, 
fresh evidence from Russia may shed 




























light on an example in the Kremlin and 
so on. 

At present, the earliest steeple-cups of which we can find a 
record bear the date-letter of 1599-1600. There are 
four of them. We have placed that from Buckland Filleigh, 
N.-W. Devon, first as it has the early high domical foot em- 
bossed with flowers and cartouches instead of the usual 
trumpet-shaped foot. As in the case of several cups 
presented to churches it has most unfortunately had its 
steeple cut off leaving the stumps of the brackets on the 
cover to act as legs for a paten, when reversed. The bowl 
and cover are embossed with clusters of fruit and foliage 
alternating with cartouches enclosing strap-work designs 
containing fruit (?). One of the clusters is replaced by a 
shaped shield bearing the monogram WB. On the rim are 
pricked the initials RF over HF standing for two members 
of the Fortescue family which for years had had squires 
of, and residents in, the parish. A concave band separates 
the chief design from a calyx of acanthus or water-leaf 
foliage. ‘The baluster stem has the usual central knop from 
which three cusped scroll brackets are attached to a rayed 
disk above, surmounted by a collar with ovolo-decorated 
sides. Below, the disk and collar are not repeated, as is 
usually the case, but a hemispherical striated member 
surmounting an ovolo band rests on the domical base al- 
ready mentioned. There is the usual recessed section and 


*See A. Taullard, Plateria Sudamericane, Buenos Aires, 1941, pp. 
61-64 with illusts. 235-272 
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base-plate with ovolo, or egg-and-tongue decoration. The 
maker’s mark is the letter G in a shaped shield, a goldsmith 
who also made the five Cockayne cups of 1605 belonging 
to the Skinners Company. 

Present height: 11$ in. Diam. of bowl 44 in., and of 
foot 4 in. 


The next cup is from Charing, Kent, and is on loan at 
the V. & A. museum. It is of the usual oviform shape, 
and, as previously mentioned, is covered with detached 
scallop shells in repoussé, graduated in size. There are two 
rows of shells on the cover, while the low platform is en- 
graved with foliage and a melon-like fruit which later was 
to become part of the “Standard” (Fig. IV) design. Round 
the rim the following inscription is engraved: “The Gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ludwell to the Parish Church of Charing 
for the use of the Communion Table 1765”. The vase- 
shaped baluster stem has a central knop with applied lions’ 
masks, and three zoomorphic cusped brackets attached to a 
rayed disk surmounted by a broad ovolo collar. Below is 
a matching disk and narrow collar in reverse order. The 
trumpet-shaped foot is engraved with scallops of different 
sizes. The base is plain, while the base-plate has ovolo 
and strap-work decoration. The steeple has solid sides and 
a baluster finial. The maker is IE with three pellets below, 
arranged two and one, as on several other cups. 

Height: 194 in. Diam. at rim: 5% in., and of foot 54 in. 


The Smelt Cup figured in Fig IX of the first Article, 
but is repeated here (Fig. III) for convenience. As we 
have already noted, it is one of the slender baluster-stem 
cups and is the first to show the “lily of the valley” motif. 
The cover, which is of later date, has no narrow platform 
for the female-headed brackets, and they rest on a flat disk. 
The steeple is of the “open” variety, the cuttings being of 
square, circular and diamond shape. The maker’s mark 
is BD with a barrel below. 

Total height: 144 in. Cup alone 8 in. 


The last of the 1599 cups is that from St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, and is now on loan to the V. & A. museum. 
It has no cover, and the foot has been badly repaired 
damaging a row of scallop shells, which form the chief 
design on the bowl and base. There are now no brackets, 
which doubtless once extended from the central knop to the 
upper rayed disk. The trumpet-shaped foot is engraved 
with broad leaved foliage. 

Height: 11% in. Diam. of bowl: 54in., and of foot 54 


in. The maker’s mark is a squirrel holding a nut in its 
mouth, as on the 1607 cup from the Harrison collection. 

The only interesting point about the John Parker cup 
at Corby, Northampton, is that the design is arranged in 
horizontal bands from which spring various types of leaves. 
There are no brackets anywhere. The steeple, which has 
no platform, has a single heart-shaped piercing with minute 
holes above and below. 


Height: 144 in. Diam. of bowl 4 in., and of foot 34 in. 

Passing over the 1601 Bangor baluster-stemmed cup 
which is of little interest, we come to a pair of cups of 1602 
once the property of John Walton, Archdeacon of Derby, 
and suitably inscribed to that effect, with the arms of the 
City of Derby. The design on the bowls is of two tiers of 
various single, or grouped flowers, such as the rose, lily of 
the valley, and Crown Imperial, each flanked by two stiff 
curving leaves. The flowers are repeated on the covers. 
The steeples have solid sides, at the top of which are small 
cusped brackets supporting baluster finials. The stem, foot 
and base of each display all the usual features. The maker’s 








mark is AB in monogram, perhaps for Anthony Bull. 
Height: 174 in. 


The gourd-shaped Coventry cup we have already dis- 
cussed. The Corporation of St. Albans has four steeple- 
cups and other plate of considerable interest, and Lord 
Verulam is at present preparing a booklet on them, which 
will supersede Ashdown’s Notes of 1905, etc. The excellent 
photographs reproduced in our article (Figs. VI and VII) have 
been kindly supplied by Lord Verulam. The covers of all 
four cups have been lost, but former inventories mention 
them. Here we shall deal briefly with the Robotham Cup 
of 1603, the oldest piece of plate belonging to the Corpora- 
tion. The bowl, which is slightly conical, has two rows 
of scallop shells, the upper ones larger than those below, 
counter-ranged within two horizontal bands, that round the 
rim having pendant reversed fleur-de-lis ornaments. The 
calyx is of acanthus leaves alternating with palm leaves on 
a granulated ground, a design repeated on the foot. The 
baluster stem has no disks, collars or brackets. The re- 
cessed moulding of the base is enriched with stamped 
roundels and cinquefoils with a spreading sub-base of egg- 
and-tongue. The maker’s mark is HI with a bird above. 
Under the foot is engraved: fohannes Robotham Ar: dedit | — 
hoc munus ad usum maiorum hujus Burgi successive. The | 
cover is mentioned in inventories of 1610, 1617, 1618 and © 
1620. John Robotham was Lord of the Manor of Newland © 
Squillers, near St. Albans, in 1631-2. 

Height: 94 in. 

We pass to the Thomas Millington cup of 1604 at Gos- 
field, Essex. It has an “all-over” pattern of foliage and 
fruit—possibly including pomegranates. The brackets for 
the steeple rest direct on the cover without a platform. The © 
baluster-stem has only an upper rayed disk and collar. The © 
maker’s mark is AB in monogram as on the Derby cups | 
above. The steeple is solid-sided with a baluster finial. 

The height is only 8% in., diam. of bowl 4 in., and of | 
foot, 34 in. : 

































































Fig. VI. The Robotham 
Cup. 1603-4. Corporation 
of St. Albans. 
Courtesy of Lord 
Verulam. 


AB in monogram is also responsible for the next cup of 
1604 from Lord Middleton’s collection. As can be seen 
from Fig. VIII it is a very fine specimen with alternate rows 
of scallop shells and fleurs-de-lis in low relief on a pricked 
ground, with a semée of bezants. The acanthus leaves 
forming the calyx are repeated on the upper part of the 
foot. There are three sets of brackets. The steeple is solid- 
sided with chevrons, and has a baluster finial. 

Height: 25 in. Diam. of rim 6 in. Fig. VIII. The Lord 
Middleton Cup. 
1604-5. 
Courtesy of the Director of 
Temple Newsam House. 


The next cup is the famous Pickering Cup which we 
have already discussed fully in APoLLo, February and 
March, 1960. The Guisborough Cup has also been dealt 7 
with among the globular-shaped type of cup. % 


The next item comes from the Loder collection. Its ” 
interest lies in its beautiful design of grapes and encircling 
foliage on both bowl and cover. The stem is devoid of 
brackets, disks and collars. The steeple, without a platform, ~ 
is solid-sided with chevrons and an acorn (?) finial. The "7 
foot is decorated with acanthus leaves partly enveloping ~ 
the melon-like fruit which we shall meet later as a separate 
motif. Its maker’s mark is usually described as a fruit 


slipped. 
Height: 15 in. 


The next cup is interesting for two reasons. Firstly, it 
is the earliest example (1604) in our List of the “sea- 
monster” motif, and secondly it is made from Elizabeth’s 
Great Seal of Ireland, and is inscribed as follows: 


Fig. VII. The Robotham 
Cup. 1603-4. 
Details of the marks. 
Courtesy of Lord Verulam. 





This Cupp Was Made of The Greate Seale of 

Irelande In Anno Domini 1604 After the 

Deathe of The Blessed Queene Elizabetthe 

The Most Blessed Prince That Euer raigned. 

Adam loftus lorde Archbishopp of Dublin Was 
Then 

And Is Nowe lorde Chauncellor of Irelande and 
Was 

Three Tymes lorde Iustice and Gouernor of the 
same realm. 


Every photograph seen of this cup shows little more than 
the above inscription, thus we are unable to describe the 
sea-monsters which are in elliptical panels both on the bowl 
and cover. We shall, however, deal with this motif later. 
The steeple has been cut off, leaving the stumps, as was 
the case in the 1599 Buckland Filleigh cup. The stem has 
the full complement of members, the central knop having 
lion’s head masks as on the Charing cup. Both calyx and 
foot are decorated with acanthus leaves and the melon-like 
fruit. The maker’s mark is an animal’s head erased between 
the letters W and I, as in the 1602 Communion cup at Ellel, 
Lancs, and the 1605 rose-water dish at Merton, Oxford. 

Height: 18% in., and 15} in. without the cover. Diam. of 
rim: 6% in., and of foot 54 in. 


We now come to the first five of a total of sixteen cups 
in the Kremlin. In spite of the vicissitudes it has undergone, 
this collection is still the best in the world. Of the sixteen 
cups, however, only four are quite complete, three have no 
steeple, and nine have no cover. As every piece, with 
hardly an exception, was sent from London, either with an 
Embassy or with a member of the Russia Company, its 
history is of great interest to us, but a full account of all 
these missions, the presents given and received, the efforts 
to increase trade with Russia and to discover a northern 
route to the East—all this deserves a work to itself and 
cannot possibly be even outlined here.®° The first cup has 
lost its steeple, traces of which are largely covered by an 
added flat silver disk with cut acanthus borders, secured 
by a lion’s mask. Both cup and cover have scrolled strap- 
work designs. On the bowl are large oval panels or 
cartouches—somewhat resembling the bronze shields of 
Early Britain—bound by plain strap-work frames, containing 
foliated designs on a matted ground. Between each of these 
panels are three small ones diminishing in size from the 
top. The upper two contain apples or tomatoes (which 
had been introduced into England in 1596) entwined by the 
scroll-work, while the lowest contains the fruit alone. All 
the panels, large and small, are connected right round the 
bowl by plain strap-work, thus producing a trellis effect. 
Both the domical cover and the high trumpet-shaped foot 
repeat the strap-work on the bowl. The calyx is of acanthus 
leaves and melon-like fruit. The stem is of the usual type, 
but the central knop has lions’ masks as in the Charing 
and Great Seal cups. Maker’s mark: IE with three pellets 
below, as an the Berden cup, and many others to come. 
Height: 19} in. 


As our Fig. IX shows, the next cup, of 1605 and 1606 
is very lovely. Both bowl and cover are embossed with 
conventional bunches of grapes and vine leaves on a 


5 Apart from the brief account in the Introduction to Jones’ Old 
English Plate of the Emperor of Russia, reference should be made to 
E. A. Bond, Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century (Fletcher 
& Horsey), Hakluyt Soc. 1856 ; E. D. Morgan and C. H. Coote, Early 
Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, ditto, 2 Vols., 1886; and 
T. S. Willan, Early History of the Russia Company 1553-1603, 
Manchester, 1956. 
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granular ground. On the cover the low 
reel-shaped platform has a smai' ‘valuster- 
shaped knop in the centre. The platform | 
is surrounded by a stamped ovolo pattern 
which is repeated on the slightly project- 
ing rim of the cover which fits over the 
body of the cup. On the platform rest 
three cusped and scrolled zoomorphic 
brackets supporting a solid-sided steeple 
engraved with chevrons. At the top of | 
the steeple are three small foliated scroll 
brackets, above which is a finial now 
badly broken. Jones made a wild guess 
when he described it as salamander. 
Close inspection will show it to be St. 
George and the Dragon, the armoured 
legs of the hero standing on the slain 
beast being clearly visible, as well as the 
point of the spear embedded in the head. 
For the perfect specimen of this finial 
see the 1611 Foster cup. The short 
baluster stem, which is of the usual type, 
has three wide scroll brackets with beaded 
outer edges. The foot is ornamented 
with large acanthus leaves on a granular 
ground, the points of which as they 
reach the base are curled back to show 
striation. The base-plate is stamped 
with ovolos. On the side of the cup not 
shown is a shield which bore a coat of 
arms now erased. We can, however, still 
read the letters F.L—O.L.B. and the 
date 1634. It also has under the base 
a Slavonic inscription “To the Emperor 
(ie., Alexis, 1645-76) in homage from the iN, 
Principals of the Monastery of the 
Nativity at Vladimir, 29 September, 
1646”. 


Total height: 22 in. Breadth: 5 3/5 
in. The date was wrongly read by 
Jones and Goldberg. The cup is 1605 
and the cover 1606. The maker’s mark 
is LB with a mullet above and below in 
a shaped shield. 


The next cup is of globular type and has already been 
discussed in the previous Article. 

Of considerable interest is the 1605 cup as it was presented 
by James I to Michael Romanoff (1613-45) through Sir 
John Meyrick or Merrick, the English envoy at Moscow. 
It has no cover and the body and foot is embossed with 
bunches of grapes on a tooled or pricked ground. It has 
a calyx of acanthus leaves and fruit arranged alternatively. 
The baluster stem is of the usual type, except that the 
central knop has lions’ heads with plain strap-work frames, 
and the smaller knop below is striated. The maker’s mark 
is illegible, but the work resembles that of IE. In a 
Russian inventory dated 129 (1620) the cup is included 
and fully described. It refers to the steeple as follows: 
“Above the brackets is a steeple, and on the steeple are 
three scrolled brackets with animal heads. These brackets 
are surmounted by a small apple (ball, or globe). On the 
apple is a statue of a naked man with one of his arms 
raised”. 

Height: 164 in. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Fig. IX. Cup of 1605 and 1606 
embossed with bunches of grapes. 
Only the lower part of the St. George 
and the Dragon finial remains. 
From the Kremlin Collection, 
Moscow. 





and 1606 
of grapes. 
St. George 
remains. 


Snow at Vétheuil. 


MONET: APOSTLE OF FLUX 


ONET again is appreciated. A generation ago it was 

fashionable to deride him by saying that Cezanne— 
the paragon of stability—had corrected the evanescence of 
Impressionism and that to him must go the ultimate credit 
for such movements as Cubism and the lesser afflictions of 
Abstractionism. Yet gradually a change could be detected. 
Two years ago the Edinburgh International Festival invited 
the Australian-born critic Mr. Douglas Cooper to arrange 
a show and to do one of his well-groomed, if possibly too 
legalistic, catalogues. Later, if my sources are right, much 
of this show toured certain American museums, where taste 
also, no doubt, underwent a revolution. Another proof of 
change was the publication by Skira of a model monograph 
—the last, incidentally, to come from the hand of that un- 
compromised Belgian champion of post-war non-figurative 
painting M. Leon Degand*. Now, as a still further instance 
of modification, the Galerie Durand-Ruel, at 37 Av. de 
Friedland, has recently presented a show including no less 
than fifty-eight canvases. 

This firm, the oldest art “dynasty” in Paris, won immor- 
tality, as all art-historians know, by exhibiting the Impres- 
sionists when they were belittled even by the leading critics 
in France. This very fact obliquely explains, perhaps, why 
certain of the pictures were so outstanding: they came from 
immediate members of the Durand-Ruel family. Another 
fact accounting for the show’s authority was that this old 
house knows perfectly well the principal periods in the artist’s 
production (though it unfortunately omitted all trace from 
Monet’s initial phase at Le Havre, where he first quit carica- 
ture for painting). From that second period (1865-71) when, 


* Monet’, by Leon Degand. Skira. 


By JEROME MELLOQUIST 


as Mr. Cooper has said, he developed the idiom of Impres- 
sionism, it presented a slate-and-green masterpiece “La 
Route de Chailly a Fontainebleau”, one well showing, for 
example, how Barbizon still could touch his brush. Also 
from this formative time was the “Embouchure de la Seine 
a Honfleur”, a canvas plainly attesting to the influence of 
Monet’s predecessors among the Dutch. But the peer among 
these early pictures was the “Environs de Honfleur, effet de 
Neige”—sometimes, because of the bird perched upon a rail, 
called “The Magpie”. Though Monet painted many snow- 
pieces (thus discarding the verdict of Renoir, who said that 
snow is the “malady” of nature!) he never surpassed this. 








Infinite are the nuances of blue in the shadows—such blues 
at attentive eyes largely learned to see, I suspect, through con- 
sulting Monet’s analysis of precisely such phenomena. From 
what Prof. Lionello Venturi has dubbed the Heroic Period 
of Impressionism (roughly 1872-7) the show was particularly 
rich: the coal-dockers, proceeding like human commas up 
their gangplanks at Argenteuil ; Monet’s garden in the same 
town, and his sickly Camille at her window there. Sometimes 
marine-scenes prevailed, sometimes a hunting-scene (as if 
to disclose a last soupcon of Courbet), and finally a steam- 
infested St.-Lazare. These invariably suggested that brush- 
strokes, as it were, had begun to achieve independence of 
their maker. A_ self-generating process of autonomous 
creation had started. There followed a more fitful time 
(1878-91) when the painter, as did the other Impressionists, 
attempted more than he finished. The group’s old solidarity, 
it is true, had long since disintegrated, and increasingly the 
mallet-like Monet pounded away to force his own passage. 
Eventually the obsessive—and I say obsessive because some- 
times he seemed fixed in his thinking—yielded to the 
visionary. He stationed himself before the poplars, measured 
the light upon hayricks, scrutinised the mortal hour upon a 
cathedral-front in Rouen, and then . . . and then attained 
glory. For the until-recently maligned Monet of the 
“Nympheas” now is accepted as a liberator by such young 
Informelistes as Sam Francis. The man himself, we might 
say, had dissolved into some essence of change. Sheer light 
became his abode. 

Nevertheless, Clemenceau pertinac‘ously insisted that 
Monet’s big water-lily panels be ensconced in the Orangerie, 
and the Japanese (whose prints, by the way, the artist had tire- 
lessly collected) never ceased to praise him. The present vogue 
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Monet’s garden at Argenteuil. 







reduces, then, to the fact that restless young painters turned 
to this veteran “avant-gardist” almost ten years ago. They 
count him their progenitor. The museums, the art-experts, 
the collectors merely copy. Durand-Ruel’s do not alter— 
and one might even object that they exhibited too little from 
the water-lily phase. No matter. A disparity has been 
corrected. If Cezanne showed how a mountain might be 


accepted as a symbol of the unchanging, his contemporary 
Monet also appreciated that flux is equally part of our need. 
And as such he became its Apostle. 





Basket of Apples. 














Fig. I. The Sleepers. Oil 322 x 283. 





Aberdeen Art Gallery. Reproduced in Munther’s 


Modern Painting with the title Weary. 


One of the first pictures of the modern Dutch School to be acquired by a Scottish 
Collector. Alexander Macdonald, Aberdeen granite merchant lent it to the Royal Scottish 


Academy for their exhibition in 1870. 


WHERE STANDS THE HAGUE SCHOOL NOW ? 


PART I 


HE time is ripe for a re-assessment of the work of 

those XIXth century Dutch painters known, since most 
of them lived for the latter third of the century in the 
political capital of their country, as the Hague School. 
Israels, Mauve, Bosboom and the Maris brothers, the leading 
members of the group, have suffered for too long an un- 
deserved neglect. 

Fifty years have elapsed since they scored their most 
signal success in the sale room. At the Young dispersal, in 
the May of 1910, watercolours, for which the artists had been 
paid from ten to fifty pounds, and oils, which from the easel 
had cost from twenty-five to two hundred pounds, depending 
upon their importance, brought prices which had multiplied 
ten to twenty times. 

Modern Dutch paintings had been popular for some years. 
They made an important showing in the Fine Art Loan 
Collection which was arranged as part of the Glasgow In- 
ternational Exhibition in 1901. Nineteen works by Israels, 
eighteen by James Maris, fourteen each by Blommers and 
Bosboom, twelve by Anton Mauve, ten by Neuhuys, eight by 
Matthew Maris and four by his brother William, might be 
compared with only two works each by Monet and Pissarro 
and one each by Renoir and Sisley, although Impressionism 
had been before the public for a quarter of a century. That 
four out of the six Impressionist paintings were lent not by 
private collectors but by Durand-Ruel, the prescient dealer 
supporter of the artists, underlines the relative popularity, 
with British collectors, of the two schools. The numerous 


articles dealing with the modern Dutch school, its painters 
and the collectors of their work, which appeared in the nine 
years between the Glasgow Exhibition and the Young Sale, 
gives a further indication of the favour they then enjoyed. 


By CHARLES CARTER 


A return to this favour might be thought to be the more 
overdue as it is already taking place with the paintings of 
the Barbizon School, with which the Hague School has always 
been closely associated. The same qualities of tone and 
colour, tranquil atmosphere and poetic feeling enabled the 
works of both schools to hang comfortably together in the 
same collections ; they shared the same sale-room triumphs. 
So strong a formative influence had the painting of the 
Barbizon School been upon the work of the Dutchmen that 
it might be said that the French artists had taken out their 
naturalisation papers in Holland in the names of their Dutch 
counterparts. The genius loci of the Frenchmen found a 
new national expression by the lakes and waterways, the 
dunes and woodlands near The Hague ; this city became 
the Dutch ‘Barbizon’. 

French painting was a strong but not the only influence. 
The pedigree of the Hague School was by Barbizon out of 
Dutch XVIIth Century. The naturalistic yet poetic paint- 
ings of the Forest of Fontainebleau awakened the Dutch to 
a realization of the simpler beauties of nature. They were 
ushered into that ‘room for a natural painter’ of which the 
work as well as the words of Constable had demonstrated 
the existence. Reacting against the artificiality of derivative, 
ideal, classical landscape painting, they discovered that in 
their own country a great school of landscape painters had 
faithfully recorded its woodlands and canals, its spreading 
distances and vast arched skies, making them the 
vehicle not of a rhetoric and idealism borrowed from the 
dead past but of a genuine poetic feeling. 

A feeling that was not confined to landscape. The ex- 
ample of Millet, and his own residence amongst the simple 
fisherfolk of Scheveningen, reminded Josef Israels that peasant 








Fig. II. Joser Israets (1824-1911). 
Aberdeen Art Gallery. 


Self-portrait. Oil. 
When he abandoned history painting 
for genre the modern Dutch School was born. 


Munther describes how Israels had the interior of an actual 
peasant’s cottage erected inside his studio that he might use it 
as a model in the painting of his most typical subjects. 


subjects had been a theme of the great national school of 
painting, that Rembrandt had proved himself the wor!d’s 
greatest interpreter of the human soul in paint, not by de- 
picting the long-lost heroes of Greece and Rome but the 
simple denizens of the ghetto at Amsterdam, that a po’gnant 
mood might be conveyed just as surely through the tender 
light and harmonious colour of a cottage interior as through 
the most splendid marble halls in which ancient tragedies 
had been enacted. 

In 1855, Josef Israels’ exhibit at the Paris Exhibition 
was The Prince of Orange for the First Time opposing the 
Execution of the Orders of the King of Spain; in 1857 it 
was Children by the Sea. His abandonment of history 
painting for genre was the trigger which sparked-off the en- 
thusiasm of the young Dutch painters for the beauty and 
significance of the everyday in nature and in life and the 
inception of an Indian Summer of Dutch painting which 
was to recapture some of the radiance of its golden June. 

This was not the whole story. Roelofs (1822-1897) who 
was a few years Israels’ senior, had been to France, had 
become acquainted with Corot, and had painted at Barbizon. 
When he returned to Flanders, he helped to found the Free 
Society of Fine Arts in Brussels of which Corot, Daub‘gny 
and Millet were elected Honorary Members. The society 
became a rallying point for young artists ; its exhibitions an 
opportunity for collectors to become aware of the new ideals. 
Bosboom (1817-1891), basing his style in the painting of 
church interiors upon that of Emmanuel de Witte, broadened 
his handling and with subtle washes conveyed atmosphere as 
well as light. 

Such, briefly were the origins of the Hague School which 
developed its characteristic expression by 1870. Though so 
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closely associated with the Barbizon School, its painters were 
not slavish followers of their French forerunners ; they 
formed an independent group with readily distinguishable 
characteristics. Like the Barbizon painters they were 
romantic-realists ; realists by the measure with which they 
faithfully studied nature and sought truth of tone and colour, 
romantics because theirs was not the cool analytical objec- 
tivity of the true realist. They could not help putting 
themselves into their pictures, making them the vehicles of 
moods evoked by the circumstances of time and place in 
which they chose to paint. The time-lag between the two 
‘schools’ made the Dutch more aware of the weather, of the 
movement of the atmosphere; the greater recognition of 
‘values’ brought a grey tonality into their work. Their 
northern temper gave their work a more literary flavour— 
Millet could be sentimental but there is a classical nob‘lity 
and grandeur about his peasants which is lacking in those 
of Israels. 

Public appreciation of the work of the Hague painters 
grew rapidly during the last twenty years of the century. 
This was reflected in the sale-room prices of their works. 
Israels was the first by whom a picture was sold at auction 
for the thousand pounds which might then be regarded as 
the yardstick of sale-room prestige. In 1880, his The Last 
Breath brought £850; two years later, Out of Darkness 
into Light reached £1,102 before the hammer fell for the 
last time. No work by James Maris reached a thousand 
pounds in the sale-room until his Amsterdam brought £1,155 
in 1897; Anton Mauve almost achieved the honour at the 
same sale when Changing Pastures was sold for £997. 

This was in the George James sale, the first major dis- 
persal of works by the modern Dutch School. Five water- 
colours and two oils by Mauve, and a watercolour and an 
oil by James Maris realised £4,599. The attention of dealers 
and collectors was focused upon their work—here was a 
new sale-room force with which to be reckoned. The sale 
reveaied another significant fact ; the growing popularity of 
the Dutch paintings was being reflected equally in the en- 
hanced prices the artists were able to ask for their works. 
The pictures which brought £4,599 had cost their owner 
£4,402 when he bought them direct from the artists not long 
before. This was not altogether surprising. To look for a 
profit from the sale of works during the lifetimes of their 
painters savoured of having one’s cake and eating it. It was 
later that we read of the mortification of Degas when he saw 
a picture for which he had received little knocked down for 
£19,000 at the Rouart sale in 1912. We have not heard of 
the comments of Picasso after his La Belle Hollandaise 
brought £55,000 last year. 


When the sale-room values of their works rose rapidly, the 
Dutch painters were afraid that the craze might be short- 
lived, that the high prices would discourage the demand for 
their works and leave them without a market. The next 
twenty years was to prove them wrong. Prices doubled and 
re-doubled. The market was maintained until long after 
most of them had died. Nine years after the James sale, 
the highest price ever to be paid for a work by James Maris 
was given for The Bridge, now in the Frick Collection, New 
York. Staats Forbes had bought it fresh from the artist’s 
easel in 1885 for £320. By private negotiation it was sold 
for, it is believed, £8,000. 


The James sale proved that the strong position of the 
modern Dutch School at the turn of the century was the 
result, at first, not so much of sale-room competition as the 
influence of a small number of discerning collectors who 
bought direct from the artists, often when they were still 
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relatively unknown. 

Who were these collectors, the makers of the modern 
Dutch School ? Most of them were merchants, industrialists 
and professional men who, by instinct and training, had come 
to an appreciation of the subtle tone and colour, the poetic 
feeling and natural sentiment of the Dutch and Barbizon 
paintings. Practical men of affairs, they looked in their 
pictures for a reflection of the beauty of nature which their 
city-bound lives denied them and the poetry which was 
lacking in office or factory. The realism of the work appealed 
to their pragmatic, matter-of-fact bent ; its romanticism to 
their higher natures. Their serious temper responded to the 
sober colour, restraint and quiet dignity of paintings through 
which they could satisfy their senses without convicting 
themselves of sensuality. Tender sentiment, when pictorially 
treated, could express deep thoughts and feelings without the 
denial of artistic values. Several of them preferred to use 
their own judgment and to buy from the artists. 

Ties with Holland bound some of them firmly to her 
painters. Staats Forbes, the first collector in England to be 
attracted to the Barbizon painters, was a great admirer of 
the Hague School. Half Dutch, his professional duties took 
him regularly to Holland. He met and became friendly with 
Israels—he had forty of his paintings. Familiarity with the 
scenery and atmosphere of the country and with the lives of 
its people enabled him to judge the truth and sincerity with 
which they were interpreted in paint. The most compre- 
hensive collection of Maris’s in this country belonged to 
J. C. J. Drucker, a strongly anglophile Dutchman living in 
Mayfair. Several of the works of this school now in our 


national collections were given by him to the Tate fifty years 
ago. 


John Forbes White, Aberdeen flour miller by trade, con- 


noisseur and classical scholar by inclination, said to have 
been the first to bring a Corot to Scotland, was an early 
admirer of the school. His collection included some fine 
Bosboom’s, several Israel’s, and works by Maris, Mauve and 
Roelofs, most of them bought from the artists. At the 
International Exhibition in London in 1862 he bought an oil 
painting, Drenthe by a young Utrecht painter, G. A. 
Mollinger (1833-67). When the picture was brought to 
Aberdeen it evoked the admiration of a young lithographic 
artist and protege of Forbes White, George Reid, later to be 
knighted, the President of the Royal Scottish Academy and 
a noted portrait painter. Reid was so impressed that in 1866 
he went to Utrecht to study with Mollinger, providing Forbes 
White with contacts with the Dutch painters. Israels came 
to Aberdeen in 1870 to stay with White. Whilst he was 
there, Reid started a portrait of White which was worked on 
by his Scottish colleagues, George Paul Chalmers and Hugh 
Cameron ; when it was nearly finished, Israels took up the 
brush, saying, “Now I will show you what Rembrandt would 
have done” and added a few effective strokes. 


Mollinger should have visited Aberdeen but he died early 
in the year of his proposed visit. White hurried over to 
Holland, brought back as many Mollinger’s as he could 
lay his hands upon and sold them among his friends, re- 
mitting to Utrecht a cheque far larger than would have been 
realised for the works in Holland. This explains the ‘corner’ 
in Mollinger’s found in the North of Scotland—they are 
unknown elsewhere in Britain. 

Many of the collectors, like White, were Scots, resident 
either in London or the North. Again like White, some of 
them were men of moderate means who, through choice or 
necessity, parted with collections acquired at low figures 
when the prices began to rise. The high proportion of Dutch 
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Fig. III. JOHANNES BosBOOoM (1817-1891) working on a 
traditional theme of Dutch painting, his breadth of handling 
and sense of atmosphere was a major influence in the revival 
of Dutch painting. 


Church Interior. Water colour, 154 x 11%. Aberdeen Art Gallery. 


paintings in the Glasgow Exhibition was, no doubt, a re- 
flection of their abundance in Scottish collections. 

The liking of the Scot for the works of the modern 
Dutchmen may be readily explained. The links between 
Scotland and the Netherlands had been close through the 
centuries. Calvinistic Scotland in the XIXth century was 
a mirror of Holland in the XVIIth. Fact rather than fancy, 
portraiture, genre and landscape rather than allegorical or 
religious subjects, dominated the painting of both countries. 
The Dutch XIXth century paintings appealed to the hearts, as 
well as the pockets, of the Scot because sobriety met with a 
response in a serious temper, and a dominant grey and green 
tonality looked at home in a country in which, on its Eastern 
seaboard at least, nature herself seems to paint by the tone 
values. The deep, human sentiment of the genre painters 
would strike a responsive chord in the hearts of a generation 
which was nurturing and acclaiming the kailyard school in 
literature. The sentimental Scot will never outwardly reveal 
his deepest feelings ; the heart that he refuses to wear upon 
his sleeve speaks through the pictures upon his walls, vicari- 
ously giving vent to emotions he would not dare to express 
in public. What the collectors were keen to acquire, the 
dealers were quick to provide. 

The Scottish partiality for the work of the Dutch roman- 
ticists was manifested by both patrons and painters ; no other 
national school was more influenced by them than the 
Scottish. The relationship between John Forbes White and 
George Reid, instanced above, was typical. The homes of 
the collectors were thrown open to young painters ; their 
pictures were lent to exhibitions where, seen by painters 
and public, they aroused controversy. To the Edinburgh 














International Exhibition in 1886, the first of its kind to be 
held there, Hamilton Bruce lent his collection of paintings 
by the leading Dutch and Barbizon painters. As early as 
1870, the Royal Scottish Academy had borrowed Josef Israels’ 
The Sleepers from Alexander Macdonald, the Aberdeen 
granite merchant. His works were henceforth regularly 
shewn in the Academy. Young painters gave him the sin- 
cerest form of flattery: George Paul Chalmers became a 
Scottish Israels, finding his subjects in the poetry and pathos 
of humble life ; between his pre-Raphaelitesque beginnings 
and his development of a personal brand of impressionism, 
William MacTaggart was a painter of ‘the people’. Along 
with the Barbizon painting, and the subtle, decorative art 
of Whistler and of the Far East, the breadth of handling, 
truth of tone, and sincerity of the Dutch paintings helped to 
form the style of the young painters who were to become 
known as the ‘Glasgow School’ and to regenerate Scottish 
painting. The older painters of the Royal Scottish Academy 
paid their homage by electing Josef Israels an honorary 
member. 

These were the collectors whose taste, and the painters 
whose emulation, made the reputations, spread the influence 
and explain the popularity of the members of the Hague 
School by the end of the century. How the coming on to 
the market of the primary collections then made consolidated 
these reputations during the next twenty years through the 
high prices realised, will be the subject of a future article. 


(To be concluded) 






Fig. IV. JAMES Maris (1837-1899). His freedom of handling 
and command of atmosphere almost justifies the use of the 
title ‘Hague Impressionists’. 


Canal at Amsterdam. Oil, 12% x 17%. Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
Maris’s canal subjects sometimes took him into the hearts of 
cities. Houses as well as his beloved barges and windmills be- 
came his subjects. The XVIIth century subjects of Berckheyde 
treated with XIXth century atmosphere and ‘values’. Pictures 
of this subject brought high prices in the sale-room. On the 
back of this example, once in the Velten Collection, is a de- 
tached catalogue entry with the price £800. 





JAN VAN GOYEN : THE SKETCHY MONOCHROME 


STUDIES OF 1651 


HE number of collectors who are interested in Jan van 
Goyen’s works is growing steadily. His paintings are 
rated as highly as those of other famous masters. The ex- 
planation for the appeal of his work is not the continuous 
rise in prices on the art market, it is his true-to-nature ob- 
servation of the landscape and, particularly in the works of 
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his later life, his style which is so modern. Hardly any con- 
temporary of his succeeded, as he did, to bring to life the 
charm and character peculiar to the Dutch landscape and to 
give the viewer an impression of endless distance ; dune, 
sea and river landscape blend, under a sky of high and dark 
clouds, in harmonious unity. It took, of course, evolution 


Fig. I. 


River Landscape 
with old oak. 


Catalogue No. 14. 














over decades and departure and conquest of all that was 
traditional ; only thus did he develop his own style which 
remained inimitable and unsurpassed, although countless 
contemporaries and imitators tried to copy it. Looking at 
his works, we can re-live and follow precisely his flowing 
progress, which leads, unfalteringly, to the perfection of his 
very own style. 

Tirelessly, from 1620-1656, Van Goyen created countless 
paintings'; dated drawings, however, are not available to us 
from every year of his working life. Van Goyen painted 
most of his pictures on oak and preferred a small size, fitting 
the simple and undemanding character of his style. His 
most creative period was from about 1640 to his death in 
1656. 

Amongst his numerous and varied works there is a small 
connected group of oil studies which deserves particular re- 
gard. It belongs to the late period of his working life and 
is an interesting and precious part of his great work. 

They are the sketchy monochrome studies in oil on paper. 
So far we know of about twenty of these, by illustrations or 
other proof ; a few more are only known from older cata- 
logues and literature. Nearly all of them are signed and 
dated 1651. As they are comparatively rare they were, 
until now, not separately listed and spoken of and, therefore, 
not widely known. 

In 1651 Van Goyen lived, as we know, in the Hague ; 
from this year emerged quite a number of drawings but, 
comparatively, few paintings. For instance, we do not know 
any winter scenes painted in 1651 ; he did, however, create 
the “View of the Hague”—today in the Gemeentemuseum, 
Hague (HdG. 109), in the, for him, unusually large size of 
170 cm x 438 cm (5 ft. 8 in. x 14 ft. 7 in.) ; for this he 
received the highest sum ever paid for one of his works 
during his lifetime. There are also a few small paintings on 
oak which, because of their monochrome treatment, are very 
near to the oil studies on paper and must, therefore, be 
mentioned in this connection. They, too, are in the same 
small size.* 

These oil studies are entirely monochrome, brown in 
brown. Even the figures are in delicately graded shades of 
brown. Sky and horizon are in a somewhat yellow-brown 
tone and so, give the picture the mood and colour vision of 
the evening sky. For these oil studies Van Goyen has used 
his typical style of drawing transferring it to the brush ; the 
foreground is built up with rounded, splashy strokes, small 
and vigorously applied, and with strongly accentuated short 
lines. The figures, whilst secondary to the landscape, are, 
as in all his works, harmoniously and intelligently co-ordinated 
to the whole for enlivenment. The subject is limited to dune 
and river landscapes. Oil studies of winter scenes are, so 
far, not known. 

All oil studies are of about the same size—between 23 cm 
x 34 cm (94 in. x 134 in.) and 26 cm x 41 cm (104 in. x 
164 in.); one unsigned picture measures 184 cm x 304 cm 
(74 in. x 12 in.). 

One tends to assume that these paintings are, mainly, 
pendants ; indeed, pendants have come repeatedly on the 
market. In later centuries most of the paintings on paper 
were mounted on wood or linen as, after all, they were con- 
sidered as paintings. There are, however, three oil studies 
amongst the drawings in the Staatliche Kunstsammlungen in 


1 As Hofstede de Groot's notes are not complete, the author intends 
to compile a new list of paintings. At present, the author has traced 
About a third of these 
The author will be grateful for 


about 1,200 paintings by Jan Van Goyen. 
were unknown to Hostede de Grcot. 
further indications. 

2 Compare: —H. U. Beck, Oud Holland 1957/IV, p. 241 ff. 

3 Quoted following Hofstede de Groot No. 270, 301, 414, 492, 503. 
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Fig. IT. 


Flat Landscape with Dunes. 
Catalogue No. 8. 


the Dresden print room, mounted on passepartouts. 

There is also a close connection between the oil studies on 
paper and many drawings of the same year ; for in these 
drawings, Van Goyen has used a brown wash in place of 
his usual grey touch-up brushing with the effect that the 
element of drawing was enlivened and enhanced. These 
brown-washed drawings can be found in many collections 
and museums, all of them dated 1651. 

When one talks of Van Goyen impressionistic style one 
refers mainly to these oil studies ; here, indeed, Van Goyen’s 
style seems to have been far ahead of his century. 

For a long time these oils on paper attracted little atten- 
tion. Looking through the provenances one notices, how- 
ever, that many of these oil studies were once or still are in 
English collections. The once plentiful supply of Van 
Goyen’s magnificent and effective paintings, overshadowed, 
for some time, these modest pictures; their simple and 
studious presentation—too modest perhaps for great collec- 
tions—delights the expert and connoisseur. Yet, it is known 
from several old catalogues that oil studies on paper were 
already sold in earlier centuries. Hofstede de Groot, for 
instance, knew the two oils on paper from the auction of J. 
van der Marcks Collection (Amsterdam, 1773). One of these 
paintings appears to have been upright. The catalogue 
of the collection of Speck von Sternburg in Luetzschena 
(1837) mentions two oil paintings on paper—views of Arnhem 
and Nymwegen. Today all these paintings have vanished 
and cannot be traced any more. Here we must mention an 
engraving by H. Spilman of the only oil painting on paper 
of 1650, which, several years ago, was owned by E. Slatter, 
London. The art dealer Samuel Cruys of Amsterdam con- 
sidered this painting so important that, in 1775, he had an 
engraving of it made by Spilman! How lifeless it seems, 
compared with the impelling and vigorous painting of Van 
Goyen! (Fig. I). 

The oil studies on paper must be viewed and considered 
as paintings in their own right ; they have never been used 
as sketchy preparations for a painting. Being monochromes, 
they are a speciality, perhaps just a new venture but, in any 
case, they must be seen as a turning point in Van Goyen’s 
work. Up to 1651 Van Goyen’s paintings became ever in- 
creasingly monochrome. This trend reaches its purest and 
most mature form and expression in these ojl studies. In 
them, Van Goyen’s paintings and drawings are related most 
closely. From about 1652, Van Goyen’s palette becomes 
more colourful again. 


(Catalogue e1 next page) 








VAN GOYEN CATALOGUE 


1 Fishing boats at Sunset (HdG. 578). Signed and dated 1650. 
Paper on panel 25 x 40 cm. Art Dealer E. Slatter in London, 
exh. 1956 No. 7, with ill. 


River scene with boats (HdG. 770 and 775). Signed and dated 
1651. Paper on panel 25.5 x 41 cm. Sale in Amsterdam 
27/11/1917 No. 47, with ill. 
3 River scene with a windmill on a bastion (HdG. 987 and 991). 
Signed and dated 1651. Paper on panel 26.5 x 41 cm. Sale in 
Amsterdam 9/5/1933 No. 25. 


4 View of Dordrecht (HdG. 96). Signed and dated 1651. Paper 
on panel 26.5 x 40 cm. Collection: J. B. Scholten in Enschede; 
exh. in Enschede, 1935 No. 17. 


5 View of village on a river (HdG. 776). Signed and dated 1651 
Paper on panel 26.5 x 40 cm. Collection J. B. Scholten in 
Enschede ; exh. in Enschede, 1935 No. 18. 


6 Flat Landscape with Leyden on the Horizon. Signed and dated 
1651. Paper on canvas 23.5 x 34.2 cm. Art Dealer W. Halls- 
borough in London ; exh. in London, 1957 No. 13. 


River scene with a cannon (HdG. 817a). Signed and dated 
1651. Paper on canvas 23.5 x 34.2 cm. Art Dealer W. Halls- 
borough in London ; exh. in London, 1957 No. 14. 


8 Flat Landscape, in the dunes. Signed and dated 1651. Paper 
24 x 36 cm. Collection: Henry Weldon in New York. 


N 


9 River scene. Signed and dated 1651. Paper on panel 26.5 x 
41.5 cm. Art Dealer A. Brod in London; exh. in London 
1957/8 No. 5 


10 River scene with a fortified place. 
Paper on panel 26.6 x 41 cm. 
Bonn, Inv, No. 40.31 


Signed and dated 1651. 
Rheinisches Landesmuseum in 


11 Panoramic view in Holland with a church. Signed and dated 
165 Paper 25.4 x 40.5 cm. Art Dealer J. Singer in London, 
about 1941 


12 Landscape with hay-cart on a bridge. Signed and dated 1651 
Paper 22.8 x 38 cm. Art Gallery The Arcade Gallery in London. 


River scene with shipping (HdG. 580). Signed and dated 1651. 










(Continued from page 170) 

The last of the Kremlin cups to be mentioned now is 
one of 1606 with a charming design of pears semée and 
foliage in slight relief on a dotted ground. The calyx is 
of hollow elongated strap-work. The cover continues the 
design on the bowl. The steeple is pierced with circular 
cutting. The finial is missing. The baluster-stem is of 
the usual kind, but has two sets of brackets. The foot is 
decorated at the top with acanthus leaves and fruit, while 
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Fig. IX. The gourd from Geoffrey Whitney’s Choice of 
Emblemes, 1586. 
From a copy in the Cambridge University Library. 
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Parchment (?) on canvas 24 x 40 cm. Collection J. J. van Alen 
in New York. 


14 River landscape with an old oak (HdG. 544; probably also 
512). Signed and dated 1651. Paper on canvas 25 x 35 cm. 
Private Collection in Berlin, 1958. 


15 River landscape with a ferry-boat. Signed and dated 1651. 
Paper 24 x 36.7 cm. Staatliche Kunstsammlungen in Dresden, 
Printroom. 


6 Inthe Dunes, Signed and dated 165(1). Paper 25.9 x 40.6 cm. 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen in Dresden, Printroom. 


7 Peasants in a landscape. Signed and dated 1651. Paper 25.7 x 
40.7 cm. Staatliche Kunstsammlungen in Dresden, Printroom. 


18 River scene with a castle in the distance (HdG. 314). Paper on 
panel 18.5 x 30.5 cm. On the Berlin art-market, 1935. 


19/20 Signed and dated 1651. Paper on panel. The Castle—The Inn. 
Mrs, N. D. Charrington in Thurslay, near Godalming, Surrey. 


A Landscape with a cottage (HdG. 1139a). Paper 28 x 40.5 cm. 
Sale J. v. d. Marck of Leyden in Amsterdam 25/8/1773 No. 98. 


B- Landscape with water (HdG. 630f). Paper 39.3 x 25.4 cm. 
Sale J. v. d. Marck of Leyden in Amsterdam 25/8/1773 No. 99. 


View of Arnhem.—View of Nymwegen. Paper 25.8 x 40 cm. 
Collection: Speck von Sternburg in Liitzschena ; Cat. 1837 No. 
53 and 54. 


D_ River scene near Schenkenschanz. Signed and dated 1651 on a 
boat. Paper 25 x 40 cm. Sale in Lucerne 2/5/1934 No. 1260. 


River scene with a large church. Signed and dated 1651. Paper? 
Collection: Arthur Stibbe in Helsinki. 


F River scene with shipping (HdG. 785a) probably identical with 
No. 2. Signed and dated 1651. Paper on panel 25.5 x 41 cm. 
Sale C. Castiglioni in Amsterdam 17/11/1925 No. 60. 


G_ River scene (HdG. 512) probably identical with No. 14. Signed 
and dated 1651. Paper on canvas 25 x 24 cm. Collection: 
Marcus Kappel in Berlin. 


H Panoramic view in Holland probably identical with No. 11. 
Signed and dated 165 (1 or 2). Paper on panel 24.7 x 40 cm. 
Art Gallery The Wilton Galleries in London ; exh. in London, 
1945 No. 4. 
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elongated hollow strap-work matching that on the calyx 
reversed stretches to the base with its ovolo enrichment. 
Height: 224 in. Maker’s mark: M with a bar across, in 
a plain shield. The cup was presented by the boyer 
Cheremeteff to Alexis Michaelovitch at his coronation in 
1645. Cheremeteff (Sheremetev), related to and on good 
terms with the Romanov family, played a considerable 
part in supporting Michael to be elected czar (1613-45). 
Before the return of the exiled patriarch Philaret (1619) 
and again after his death (1633) he was head of the Moscow 
government. After the truce of Deulino (1619) he was 
presented, among other things, with a silver-gilt covered 
cup, and this apparently was the one he gave to the czar 
at his coronation. After the Treaty of Polyankova (1634) 
Cheremeteff professed friendship towards the boyars, and 
was responsible for the passing of several decrees 
concerning armaments and financial matters of the czar. 

In order to keep the first five Kremlin cups together, we 
have passed over one of 1605 which we have already referred 
to as belonging to the Earl of Rosebery and as being decor- 
ated with inverted fruit or foliage, possibly intended for a 
rare variety of gourd or fruit of the caschew tree. It was 
briefly described and illustrated by Jones in Old Furniture, 
May, 1928, pp. 22, 23. It is a very large cup, being 25 in. 
high. In design it follows the usual pattern, but has an 
exceptionally deep ovolo-based platform. Cusped zoomorphic 
brackets connect the central baluster knop with the upper 
rayed disk, and support the solid-sided chevroned steeple, 
which is crowned with wide pearled brackets and surmounted 
by a baluster-shaped finial. The trumpet-shaped foot is en- 
graved with inverted acanthus leaves on the upper part and 
a repetition of the gourd-like fruit on the lower part. The 
base, recessed section and sub-base are decorated with the 
usual ovolo design. 








THE PORCELAIN PEKINGESE-CHIN : 
A STUDY 


Fig. I. 


HE subject of the present essay is a small porcelain 

netsuke now in the collection of Lt.-Col. A. W. 
Stericker of Hembal Trewoon, St. Austell, Cornwall which 
was originally bought by himself and his wife when resident 
in Seoul, Korea, in 1913: this rather unusual provenance 
for a Japanese netsuke has not made any easier the prob- 
lems which are presented in its detailed study. A general 
view of the front and side aspects of the netsuke is shown 
in Figs. I and II. 

Since porcelain netsuke are uncommon and no compre- 
hensive study of them seems ever to have been undertaken 
it is best to record the particulars of this one as accurately 
and objectively as possible. For this purpose nothing seems 
to serve better than the definitions and schedules drawn up 
by March’ nearly thirty years ago even although these have 
not been widely used by students of ceramics. I have de- 
parted from this scheme only in using a more recent (E. 
Séguy)* and easily available key to the colour terminology ; 
that of Maery and Paul* was not to hand when this was 
written and although recommended by March is unknown 
to me. The length of the figure is 50 mm., the greatest 
breadth 22 mm. and the height at the head 25 mm. The 
figure is hollow with cord holes (himotdshi) pierced in the 
base and very strangely reminiscent in style of the ancient 
pottery haniwa, the mouth and nostrils being represented by 
cavities. The animal is shown recumbent, half curled and 

1 March, B ‘Standards of Pottery Description’, Occ. Papers Mus. 
Anthropology Univ. Michigaw—Ann Arbour, Feb., 1934. 

2 Séguy, E. ‘Code Universal des Couleurs” Paris, Lechevalier, 1936. 


3 Maery, A., and Paul, M. R. “A Dictionary of Colour’ New York, 
McGraw Hill, 1930. 
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OF A NEW NETSUKE TYPE 


By Dr. F. A. TURK M.R.Asiatic Soc., Mem. Japan Soc. 


Front view. 


with the head turned to the left so that the overall length 
measured along the middle line, over the spine is 63 mm. 
The paste is white, translucent, well levigated and tempered 
and with a very small amount of aplastic inclusions ; its 
hardness (on the March scale) is about 7.5 i.e. very hard. 
The surface texture where unglazed may be classified 
“smooth” to “imperfectly polished” and the glaze texture 
would rank on the March scale at “4”. The ground colour 
of the glaze is a brilliant Prussian Green (Séguy 425) with 
reticulated mottlings, best seen in Fig. II, of a dark cattleya 
violet (Séguy 22). The tufts above the eyes and the tail 
are a milk chocolate colour whilst the eyes themselves are 
of black lacquer—the latter a not uncommon feature of some 
Japanese porcelain of the XIXth century. 

The apparent likeness to an archaic Haniwa figure would 
seem to be intentional whilst the glaze is reminiscent of the 
Chinese temmoku (“oil spot”) glazes and indeed one of an 
even more similar type, on a chinese water well, is shown 
illustrated in an article by Peter Boode*. There would seem 
to be little doubt, if the characteristics of paste, glaze and 
modelling are all considered, that this little dog is a product 
of the Kidto kilns. However, to ascribe it to the work of a 
particular master among the many who worked at this 
pottery during the late XVIIIth and the first three quarters 
of the XIXth century—in which period it must a'most cer- 
tainly have been made—is a matter of much greater difficulty. 
The style, with its suggestion of archaizing overtones, could 
well be that of Dihachi Takahashi who lived at Gojd in 


4 Boode Peter “Chinese Writing Accessories’’ Oriental Art vol. I, 
No. 3. (1948), p. 124. 















































Kidto and began making pottery in the period Bunsei (1818- 
1829) at the Kiyomidzu factory which had been started by 
Otowaya Kurobei almost seventy years previously. This 
Dohachi is known occasionally to have worked in porcelain 
and to have modelled small animal figurines: he is known, 
besides, to have used an identical milk chocolate glaze and 


sometimes to have used touches of black lacquer. Against 
this attribution however I can find no mention of glazes, 
similar in colour and mottling to those on this netsuke, on 
any pieces recorded as by him and of unquestionable authen- 
ticity. Moreover, the Kiyomidzu paste of this period was 
most frequently of a faintly yellow tinge of which there is 
no trace in the present piece. 

If the style, the potting and some of the decorative touches 
are those of Doéhachi Takahashi we must nevertheless, look 
elsewhere for a master working characteristically in such 
unusual glazes as those on this netsuke. For this reason, 
although this piece cannot be categorically denied to be the 
work of Déhachi, it seems more likely to be that of his pupil 
Seifu Yohei who, whilst working in the style of his master, 
nevertheless invented many new glaze effects and among 
his glazes is a characteristic violet one which, on the only 
piece I have seen signed by this artist—an artist not at all 
well represented in western collections seemingly—was 
identical with the present violet colour shown on this netsuke. 
However, the piece of which I speak—one in the stock of 
Mr. Furze, a London dealer in Japanese art in the early 
1930’s—was a small cake box (Rwasi-ire) having this violet 
as an overall ground colour. If this attribution is correct 
the piece will thus be dated as most probably produced in 
the decade 1860-1870. 

It remains to consider the subject of this little netsuke: 
the marked plumes above the supra-orbital ridges and the 
non-bushy curled tail show that a puppy is intended: but 
of what breed ? The long legs, seen clearly in the hind pair 
(the front pair have been broken off short but seem to be 
of proportionate length, Fig. I) betoken the Japanese Chin 
but the low brow, as compared with the dome-shaped head 
of the Chin, and the square face are more characteristic of 
the Pekingese of China. Possibly this admixture of the two 
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Fig. II. The Porcelain 
Pekingese-Chin. Side view. 


breeds is intentional ; it is a 
curious thing that the papier- 
maché puppy talismans 
(inubariko) which used to be 
given to children in Japan, 
were usually in such a hybrid 
form although in most of 
those the legs are short but 
the head dome-like (see the 
illustrations on page 155 of 
Katherine Ball’s “Decorative 
Motives of Oriental Art” 
London, 1927). Of these 
inubariko it is said that those 
with the head turned to the 
left, as in this netsuke, are male and perhaps this is 
intended here and if so some talismanic virtue may have been 
half-playfully ascribed to this little piece by its original 
owner, almost certainly one of the soldiers or administrators 
who arrived in increasing numbers in Korea from Japan in 
the turbulent years between 1907 and 1910. Representations 
of the dog in netsuke are not very common, and the ex- 
tensive folk-lore of this animal—some of which is exemplified 
in art—will be found in the essay of de Visser®. My friend 
Dr. F. Weber of Vienna, the great continental authority on 
netsuke who has compiled an archive of recorded netsukes 
amounting to between 25,000 and 30,000 pieces from col- 
lections in every part of the world, has kindly furnished me 
with particulars from his files concerning dog netsukes. There 
are, in all, some 39 pieces and of these only one, that from 
the catalogue of the Helbing sale in 1925, is in porcelain 
but is not described. In the majority of instances no 
description is given although a few mention such things as “a 
pet dog” (Behren’s collection) or “longhaired” (Masatoshi, 
Bing and Stevens collections) whilst a possibly unique speci- 
men of a basset-hound, carved in bamboo root was sold at 
Sotheby’s on February 23rd of this year. Specimens of the 
Chin breed of dog are recorded as follows: —Reclining on a 
cushion, signed “Norishige”: ivory, ex Behrens Collection, 
and similar ones, unsigned, from the Goncourt and Brock- 
haus collections: reclining on a fan, in wood, Glendining 
catalogue 1955: reclining on a plain base, ivory, in an un- 
named Dutch collection and finally, one of two Chins on a 
cushion, carved in ivory, is figured in Tollner’s “Netsuke” 
San Francisco 1954. From all of this it may be seen that 
the present interesting little figure is, in more than one 
respect, truly representative of a new type of netsuke. 


*de Visser, M. W. “The Dog and Cat in Japanese Folk-Lore’’. 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, vol. 37, pt. 1, pp. 1-78 (1909). 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE BOW SPECIAL 


EXHIBITION part U1—THE ALDERMAN ARNOLD and 


THOMAS FRYE PERIODS 


HOMAS FRYE was the ‘inventor’ and the creative 
artist at the Bow China Works from its earliest days ; 
Alderman George Arnold was the shrewd business man 
whose financial backing established the Bow factory—the 
first entirely British attempt to produce porcelain successfully. 
In Part I of this article (February, 1960), I published ex- 
tracts from the Overseer’s Account Books of West Ham 
which proved inter alia that from 25th March, 1749 (if not 
earlier) the Bow China Works was operating in the Stratford 
Ward of West Ham under the name of ‘Alderman Arnold 
& Co.’ until 24th March, 1750 when Alderman Arnold with- 
drew his name and probably his money. In Part II of this 
article (April, 1960) I published reasons for locating exactly 
the site of the Bow factory on the north side of Stratford 
High Street just west of Marsh Gate Lane in the parish of 
West Ham, Essex. Since then I have made a further dis- 
covery which proves that the Bow China Works was operat- 
ing on a commercial scale in 1748, at least about six months 
before 25th March, 1749. The title-page to Samuel 
Richardson’s fourth edition of Daniel Defoe’s ‘Tour of Great 
Britain’ bears the date: ‘MDCCXLVIII’ and claims that 
this new edition is ‘with great additions, Improvements and 
Corrections ; which bring it down to the year 1748’. In 
the index to Vol. I there is the following entry: 

‘Bow, a new Manufacture of Porcelane there . . . p. 2.’ 
Turning to p. 2 I found the following passage : — 

“... the first village we come to is Bow: where a large 
Manufactory of Porcelane is lately set up. They have al- 
ready made large Quantities of Tea-cups, Saucers &. which 
by some skilful persons are said to be little inferior to those 
which are brought from China. If they can work this, so 
as to undersell the Foreign Porcelane, it may become a very 
profitable Business to the Undertakers, and save great sums 
to the Public, which are annually sent abroad for this 
Commodity.’ 

From this account it is clear that the Bow China Works 
had just begun to operate on a commercial scale and was 
producing simple tableware. There is also speculation about 
the possibility of the factory producing porcelain of equal 
quality to the imported wares at a much cheaper price. This 
account was published in 1748, but the legal and official 
mode of reckoning until the reform of the calendar in 1752 
was from 25th March (Lady Day) to 24th March, twelve 
months later. In other words, New Year’s Day was 25th 
March. Therefore, according to our modern calendar, the 
fourth edition of Defoe’s ‘Tour of Great Britain’ was pub- 
lished some time between 25th March, 1748 and 24th March, 
1749. The Overseer’s Account Books prove that on 25th 
March, 1749 the Bow China Works were operating as ‘Ald. 
Arnold & Co.’, in the Stratford Ward of West Ham. If 
Samuel! Richardson’s fourth edition was published towards 
the end of the year, i.e. about March, 1749, the information 
on p. 2 about the ‘Bow’ Manufactory of Porcelane’ could 
well have been ascertained less than six months previously 
—for publishing was a much quicker process in those days. 
Samuel Richardson’s account can, therefore, only be reason- 


1 The Overseers’ Account Books before 25th March 1749 are lost. 


(1748-1759) 
By HUGH TAIT 


ably regarded as sound evidence that by the autumn of 1748 
the Bow China Works was beginning to operate on a com- 
mercial scale. 

This new information might have been regarded as con- 
firmatory evidence of Frye’s success with his new bone-ash 
(phosphatic) porcelain, the recipe for which he patented— 
reputedly, by Letters Patent dated 17th November, 1748. 
Every major writer on Bow, Jewitt’, Solon*, Hobson‘, 
Rackham®, Hurlbutt*, Toppin’, and Honey*, with the excep- 
tion of Chaffers’, published the date of the second patent as 
1748, but since the publication of the Bow Exhibition Cata- 
logue a growing scepticism has led me to look at the original 
document in the Public Record Office. Nowhere on that docu- 
ment is the date, 1748. A correct transcription of parts of the 
document is given in Jewitt: Ceramic Art of Great Britain 
Vol. I, p. 113. There are four passages in this long document 
which establish its date. It is stated at the beginning that 
Frye was granted a patent by ‘His most Excellent Majesty King 
George II by his letters patent under the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, bearing the date 17 day of November in the 23 year 
of His reign .. .”. The twenty-third year of George II’s reign 
began on 11th June, 1749, and ended on 10th June, 1750. 
Therefore, the patent was granted on 17th November, 1749, 
which is not affected by the change from old style of calendar 
to the new. The confusion arose because the document 
continues: ‘ . in which said Letters Patent there is con- 
tained a proviso obliging me, the said Thomas Frye, by a 
writing under my hand and seal, to cause a particular 
description of the said Invention . . . to be enrolled in His 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery within 4 kalender months 
after the date of the said recited Letters Patent.... In 
witness whereof, I, the said Thomas Frye, have hereto set 
my hand and seal, this seventeenth day of March, one 
thousand seven hundred and forty nine’. 

What was 17th March, 1749, under the old style of 
calendar is, of course, 17th March, 1750, according to the 
modern calendar. Consequently, Frye’s patent was enrolled 
on 17th March, 1750. Jewitt clearly forgot to allow for the 
change of calendar and reading that Frye signed and sealed 
the document on ‘this seventeenth day of March one thousand 
seven hundred and forty nine’, Jewett assumed that, as the 
Letters Patent were granted ‘4 kalender monihs’ previously, 
the Patent was dated 17th November, 174%. He did not 
bother to check the dates of the monarch’s regnal years, for 
the document in the Public Records Office concludes: — 

‘And be it remembered, that on the said seventeenth day 


2 L. Jewitt: Ceramic Art (1878) Vol. 1, p. 133 and p. 199. 

'M. L. Solon: Old English Porcelain (1903), p. 34. 

*R. L. Hobson: Guide to the English Pottery and Porcelain at 
British Museum (1904), p. 90, and p. 96 in third edition (1923). 

5B. Rackham: Catalogue of the Schreiber Collection (1928), Vol. 
it. p. 5. 


6F. Hurlbutt: Bow Porcelain (1926), p. 143—transcribed in 
extenso. 

7A. J. Toppin: Some Early Bow Muses, Burlington Magazine 
LIV (1929), p. 191, footnote 3. 

®W. B. Honey: Old English Porcelain (1948), p. 77. 
Honey: European Ceramic Art (1952), p. 87. 

® William Chaffers: 


W. B. 


“The New Chaffers” 13th Edition (1912). 

















of March the aforesaid Thomas Frye came before our Lord 
the King in this Chancery and .... Inrolled 17 day of 
March, in the 23 year of reign of King George II.’ As the 
23rd regnal year ended on 10th June, 1750, the patent was 
enrolled on 17th March, 1750. 

My searches for Frye’s application for his second patent 
have been unfruitful, so that it is impossible to know how 
long he was kept waiting before the granting of the Letters 
Patent on 17 November, 1749. Furthermore, he might well 
not trouble to apply for a patent until his China Works were 
set up on a commercial scale, and the earliest evidence of that 
is Samuel Richardson’s account, which is possibly no more 
than twelve months earlier than the granting of the Letters 
Patent in November, 1749. An application for a patent 
might take nearly a year to be considered and finally granted. 
Because the second patent was not granted until 17 Novem- 
ber, 1749 and yet the Bow China Works was beginning to 
operate on a commercial scale probably by the autumn of 
1748 there is no compelling reason to conclude that the earli- 
est table-wares referred to by Samuel Richardson were made 
by the non-phosphatic recipe of the first patent of December, 
1744. More reasonably, Frye would seem to have found 
success with table-wares made under the new bone-ash 
recipe towards the end of 1748—even on a commercial scale 
—and, on being set up by Alderman Arnold in Stratford 
High Street, he decided to patent his new secret. The 
porcelain wares produced between the autumn of 1748 and 
17 November, 1749, were almost certainly made with the 
new bone-ash (phosphatic) recipe. 

Since the opening of the Bow Porcelain Special Exhibition at 
the British Museum, which has been extended for the summer 
months and will close on 30th August, one highly significant in- 
scribed piece of Bow porcelain has come to light. It is an 
enamelled mug, which Mr. Robert Williams of Winifred Wil- 
liams (Antiques) Ltd. brought to my notice (Fig. I); painted 
in the famille rose style with green, blue and reddish-pink, this 
mug is one of the earliest examples of a well-known Bow 
type. The very individual manner of drawing of the leaves 
is to be found on the Arnold period tankard in Dr. Ainslie’s 
collection (Bow Exhib. cat. no. 8, fig. 2) and as late as 
1754 on the Target Flower-pot (Bow Exhib. cat. no. 62, 
fig. 23 and 24). There are several primitive features which 
indicate that the mug was made about 1750, possibly a 
little earlier in the Alderman Arnold period (1748-1750): 
the mug has lost its shape in the firing, the rim now being 
elliptical ; the lower part of the sides have kiln stains which 
are only partly hidden by the addition of a white opaque 
substance in the glaze. This extraordinary feature can best 
be observed under the handle where it has run in thick 
white streaks. This mug is yet another example of Frye’s 
attempts to counteract the creamy stained appearance of his 
early wares and to achieve a closer imitation of the clear 
white quality of the Meissen and Chinese porcelains. Further- 
more, the handle is of the simplest ribbed kind, having no 
heart-shaped terminal. The general shape, spreading out- 
wards at the base, is identical to the mug painted in under- 
glaze blue in the Franks collection (Bow cat. no. 31)’; 
the base, which has a sloping foot rim, is similarly only 
partially glazed. Under the glaze incised in the paste are 
the words: Aaron Tunstall, written in a flowing hand with 
fashionable flourishes. The surname, Tunstall, is the family 
name of potters in Staffordshire ; a Thomas Tunstall, potter, 
lived at Golden Hill in 1802''. The Christian name, Aaron, 
is one that was immensely and peculiarly popular in the 


10 Iilustrated in R. L. Hobson: Catalogue of English Porcelain at 
British Museum (1905), Fig. 98, p. 144 


11 William Chaffers, op. cit. p. 643. 
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Fig. I. Mug inscribed Aaron Tunstall: enamelled, Bow: 
about 1750. Height 4% ins. British Museum. 


ee ee 
Fig. II. Detail of base with incised inscription. 
Potteries. It seems probable therefore, that this mug bears 
the signature of a potter, Aaron Tunstall, who came down 
from the Potteries o work at the Bow factory. The name 
Tunstall is also the place-name of a town in the Potteries, but 
it is unlikely that a potter would only sign with his Christian 
name. The highly unreliable historian, Simeon Shaw, whose 
History of Staffordshire was written in 1826, held the view 
that the earliest English porcelain factories, all of which were 
in London, were manned to a large extent by Staffordshire 
potters. This likely truth has never been corroborated by 
documentary or other external evidence ; this mug, which 
is no later than 1751, is, therefore, valuable evidence in 


PORCELAIN 


Fig. III. Female Sphinx: white: Bow about 1750. 
Height 4.7 ins. British Museum (Franks Coll.). 


support of the theory. In the absence of any list of the 
workmen at Bow, the matter must remain inconclusive, but 
perhaps it may prove to be a link for future researches. 

In Part II of this article the early Bow figures which Frye 
created from his knowledge of the paintings of (or engravings 
after) the Masters of the French School in the first half of 
the XVIIIth century were surveyed. There was not space, 
however, to explore the riddle of the Bow sphinx. In the 
Franks Collection’*, there is a very early example in the 
white (Fig. III), which has so many features in common 
with the Fitzwilliam 1750 Kitty Clive that it, too, must have 
been produced about 1750, though its more primitive quality 
indicates a product of 1749/50. Since the publication of 
the Schreiber Catalogue, if not before, these Bow sphinx 
figures have been described as having the head of the actress, 
Peg Woffington’*. In point of fact, the similarity between 
the Bow head and the portraits of Peg Woffington at the 
National Portrait Gallery are so slight that it is extremely 
unlikely that there is any connection. Female reclining 
sphinx figures without wings were apparently a most popular 
form of decoration in early XVIIIth century France from the 
life-size examples in wood or stone in gardens to the small 
ormolu versions for supporting clocks. The palace at 
Fontainbleau had its staircase of sphinxes and in an engrav- 
ing in ‘De la Distribution des Maisons de Plaisance et de la 
Decoration des Edifices en General’ published in 1738, 
Jacques Francois Blondel gives two typical examples of the 
female sphinx figures so fashionable in France at that period 
(Fig. IV). Gone are the traditional wings of the sphinx, 
which always appear in Renaissance art and instead a ruff 
around the neck, ribbons to the headdress, and drapery either 
frilled or with tassels over the shoulders and back. The 
Chelsea factory, so close to French porcelain styles in its 
early days, produced three distinct variants of this type of 
female sphinx. One version belongs to the raised anchor 
period (c. 1750-3) and the other two are from the triangle 
period (c. 1745-50). The pair in the Lady Charlotte Schreiber 


12R. L. Hobson: Catalogue: No. 1. 8, Fig. 2, p. 8. 
13 B. Rackham, op. cit., Cat. No. 6, p. 10. 
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Fig. IV. Two Sphinxes: engraved by J. F. Blondel in 1738. 
British Museum. 


Collection’ are marked with a raised anchor on an oval 
medallion on the front of the thick oblong plinth, on which 
the sphinx reclines. The sphinxes wear an Egyptian style 
headdress which frames the face and stiffly hangs down to 
the shoulders. The face has still retained something of the 
hieratic frontalised stiffness of Egyptian tradition. The 
female sphinx lent by Mr. L. A. Harrison to the Cheyne 
Exhibition in 1923'° is from the same mould and is identi- 
cally marked. In the next version of the sphinx to be dis- 
cussed none of these Egyptian features is traceable, for in 
general conception this version is a child of the early XVIIIth 
century in France. Though unmarked, the pair of sphinxes 
in the collection of Mrs. S. J. Katz are said to have the 
‘characteristics of some triangle wares’..° These sphinxes 
have very shallow plinths, indeed, which in the photograph 
appear to be rectangular; the drapery over the back and 
around the shoulders falls baring the right breast complete- 
ly and partially revealing the left ; the hair, arranged in the 
feminine manner at the height of fashion about 1720-30, is 
taken up at the back and a long tress falls from the back of 
the neck over the right shoulder ending just above the right 
breast. The Katz sphinxes are sufficiently close in general 
style and even in some details to a number of French stone 
and gilded wooden sphinxes, executed on a large scale, that 
there can be no doubt about the French origin of these 
Chelsea sphinxes in Mrs. Katz’ Collection. 

But neither of these two variants has the rococo style of the 
Bow sphinx, which is placed on a sloping scroll base, thus 
decisively breaking away from the classical or Renaissance 
tradition. That there were, probably, a number of French 
engravings of female sphinxes in this rococo manner is 
highly probable—and indeed borne out by the fortunate 
survival of two unique Chelsea sphinxes in the rococo style 
now in the collection of Mr. Ernest Allman (Figs. V and VI), 

14 B. Rackham, op. cit. Cat. No. 125. 


15 The Cheyne Book of Chelsea China, Cat. No. 208, p. 57, pl. 2. 
16G. Savage: 18th Century English Porcelain (1952), pl. 38. 
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Fig. V. Female Sphinx: white ; Chelsea incised triangle 
mark ; about 1745-49. Height 43 ins. 
Collection E, Allman, Esq. 


who has generously lent them to the British Museum during the 
Bow Special Exhibition. The Chelsea scroll bases, which incor- 
porate a grotesque mask in the front below the crossed paws, 
have an even more accentuated rococo feeling than the Bow; it 
is especially noticeable when seen from the back (Figs. VII and 
VIII). The tasselled cloth placed over the backs of these sphinx- 
es is similarly pitted on both the Bow and the Chelsea versions. 


On the Allman sphinxes, the ruff around the neck is closer 
to the Blondel engraving than to the Bow version, the face 
is quite distinctive and the headdress reminiscent of that 
worn by Kitty Clive as the ‘Fine Lady’ in Mosley’s engraving 
of 1750 (Fig. V in Part I of this article). A view of the base 
of one of the Allman sphinxes (Fig. IX) reveals part of an 
incised triangle mark (here focused by a pencilled circle) 


Fig. VII. Back of Bow Sphinx. British Museum. 


Fig. VI. Companion Female Sphinx: Chelsea: unmarked: 


triangle period. Height 44 ins. Collection of E. Allman, Esq. 


and it is possible therefore, that the Chelsea versions just 
pre-date the Bow. Nevertheless, the Bow version does not, 
on close examination, appear to derive from the Chelsea ; 
they seem to have been copied independently from different 
French sources—in the case of Bow, because Frye was an 
engraver, probably from an engraving; in the case of Chelsea, 
because Sprimont was a silversmith, possibly from a bronze 
model. Certainly, the Bow and Chelsea factories liked 
these sphinxes but, oddly enough the French porcelain fac- 
tories at Vincennes and Mennecy do not seem to have at- 
tempted them. Perhaps, after all, Frye started the fashion 
for them in porcelain early in the Alderman Arnold period 
and then Chelsea tried—all too sucessfully—to ‘outdo’ their 
East-end rivals with the version preserved in the Allman 


Fig. VIII. Back of Chelsea Sphinx. 
Collection of E. Allman, Esq. 
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Fig. IX. Base of Chelsea Sphinx with triangle mark. 
Collection of E. Allman, Esq. 


collection. It seems odd that no mark exists on the other 
Chelsea sphinx in the Allman collection. However, a close 
comparison shows that these two figures may not be a pair, 
for the pitting of the tasselled cloth on their back is not the 
same ; the one is a round mark made by prodding, the 
other is made more summarily by the slanting stroke leaving 
a mark more like a dash. It is a small indication but there 
is also a slight difference in sharpness and quality of the two 
figures and it may be that they are not in the strictest terms 
a pair. A similar difference in marking the cloth on the 
sphinxes’ back can be seen on the Bow ‘pair’ in the Schreiber 
Collection. Whatever new discoveries about the source (en- 
graving or bronze) for these figures are made, a full explana- 
tion for differences of details, like these markings is never 
likely to be given as it was no doubt a matter for the ‘re- 
pairer’ of the porcelain factory and as with all individuals, 
the element of inconsistency has crept in—to the delight of 
the collectors of today. 

Thomas Frye must have felt so keenly the inferiority of 
his Bow factory’s version when compared with the elegant 
grace of the Chelsea rococo sphinxes that he decided about 
1753-4 to remodel the Bow Sphinx. The re-modelling must 
have taken place about 1753-4 because a number of 
examples'’ of the earlier model, exactly the same as the 
white sphinx in the Franks collection (Fig. III), are enamel- 
led by the so-called ““Muse” painter and in every way appear 
to be products of the 1751-3 period. A typical piece is the 
sphinx lent to the Bow Special Exhibition by Mr. D. A. 
MacAlister (Cat. no. 40), which has the grey-white appear- 
ance of Bow porcelain of about 1750-1 and the “Muse” 
paiater’s typical palette with the gilding on a chocolate- 
brown ground. These sphinxes were made in pairs and in 
this earlier Bow version, there is one major difference be- 
tween the right-hand and the left-hand one of each pair: 
the right-hand sphinx holds two long tassels in its hands 
which do not touch each other ; the left-hand sphinx has no 
tassels hanging down in front and has its hands folded one 
over the other. 

The earliest example of the re-modelled Bow sphinx is 
also decorated by the so-called “Muse” painter, though the 
palette together with the general appearance of the porcelain 
and the glaze suggests a date about 1753-5 (Fig. X). The 
only example I have seen is in the possession of Wolletts 
Ltd., and, though larger than Chelsea sphinxes in the Allman 
collection, it has much in common with them. The rococo 
scroll base on which the figure sits is very similar, even to 
the pattern moulding on the sloping top behind the sphinxes’ 
tail. The grotesque mask at the front of the Chelsea rococo 
version is not repeated but replaced by moulded rococo 
scrolls. Frilly edged drapery, totally absent in the Franks 
collection sphinx, has been introduced, a!beit less modestly 
than on the Chelsea version. A double ruff around the neck, 

17 [Illustrated in G. Savage, op. cit. pl. 39, and sale catalogues. 


Tig. X. Female Sphinx: enamelled in “Muse Painter’s style”. 
Bow, about 1754. H. 4.8 ins. Courtesy of Charles Wollett & Son. 


Fig. XI. Companion Sphinx: Bow, enamelled about 1760. 
H. 4.8 ins. Courtesy of Charles Wollett & Son. 


which replaces the single, is similar to that on the Chelsea 
version. The little mop-caps and he sweet ‘petite faces are 
also closer to the Allman sphinxes than to the vigorous Bow 
first model in the Franks Collection. Furthermore, the base 
is flat, not hollow as in the Franks and MacAlister versions. 

The companion to this sphinx in Wolletts is clearly from 
the companion mould of the new “edition” (Fig. XI) but as 
the decoration can be dated to about 1760 it is clearly a 
later ‘marriage’. The later figure has the blue of the Marquis 
of Granby (1760) on its mop-cap ribbon and cuffs, and the 
deep pink shading on the rococo scrolls of the base. The 
“saddle” on the sphinx’s back is green with a minute arabesque 
of gilt scrolls painted over it. On the front of rococo 
plinth beneath the sphinx’s hands is painted a typical Bow 
factory flower-spray of the period about 1760. 

The contrast between the vigorous expressiveness of the 
white sphinx of 1750 in the Franks Collection and the re- 
fined simpering meaningless elegance of the latest example 
typifies the downward trend in taste at the Bow factory. 
The most original and creative work was done by Frye in 
the struggling early years of the factory’s life, before ill- 
health drove Thomas Frye into retirement in 1759. 





LASS being such a destructible material it is not sur- 

prising that our knowledge of its making and use in 
the XVIIIth century and earlier is gathered only with diffi- 
culty. Mirror glass, indeed, gives little or no clue in itself 
as to its origin, and information must be sought in the main 
from documentary sources. These are not plentiful, but 
sufficient have been brought to light over the years to enable 
us to reconstruct the history of mirror glass with reasonable 
accuracy. 

The forerunner of actual glass for reflection was speculum, 
popularly known as “steel”. This was a mixture of copper 
and tin with the addition of arsenic and other chemicals, cast 
in a mould and then ground and polished. It had the merit 
of being almost unbreakable, but was heavy to carry about 
and was easily scratched, and it could not be cast in large 
pieces. It was used principally in the form of small table 
or pocket mirrors. Until improvements took place in glass- 
making, in spite of the fact that the silvering process was 
well understood, the use of glass was slow to supplant metal ; 
impurities in the glass were almost always present, only 
pieces of a small size could be ground perfectly flat, and a 
polished sheet of metal could be relied on to give a truer 
reflection. 

Glass mirrors from Venice and Murano were an important 
export from those cities, and after a while, doubtless due to 
the activities of decamped workers, patents were obtained 
for the manufacture of mirrors in other countries. One such 
was granted by Henri II of France in 1552, for the making 































































































Fig. I 
It stands 6 ft. 4 in. high, and was probably intended for an 
oil-painting. 


Frame of carved wood attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 
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Fig. II. Mirror in a frame of japanned wood inset with panels 
of paper filigree. 


of mirrors “a la fagon de Venise”. A century later, mirror 
glass was being made in England, and importation of it from 
abroad was prohibited. By 1624 the prohibition was re- 
moved, and doubtless by then the industry had made sufficient 
progress to withstand foreign competition. 

At that date, sheet glass was made by the cumbersome 
process of blowing a large bubble in the molten material, 
coaxing it into an elongated cigar-like shape, cutting off both 
the ends and making a slit along the length of the remaining 
tube. This was pressed flat, ground and polished. With 
such an involved process in a tricky medium, it is surprising 
that any satisfaction was achieved, but it was then the only 
process known and the workmen became so extremely skilful 
that sheets measuring 80 and 90 inches in length could be 
made. Although these were advertised at the time as being 
“free from Bladders, Veins and Foulness”, it is very doubtful 
that they were, and it would have been impossible to grind 
them sufficiently flat to avoid all distortion. The demand 
for such large mirrors brought forth a superior and cheaper 
method of manufacture. This was by casting the molten 
glass in shallow metal troughs ; a process invented in France 
at the end of the XVIIth century, introduced into England 
at that time, but which fell out of use here after a few years. 
It was revived with success in 1773, when a firm with the 
resounding title of “The British Cast Plate-glass Company” 
was incorporated. 

During the course of the XVIIth century, British glass- 
makers progressed in the making of mirror-plate, and one 
observer reported in 1714 that some £50,000-worth was be- 


















Fig. III. 
wood, the upper panel cut with a design of formal scrollwork 
and thistles. 


Pier glass framed in verre eglomisé and carved gilt 


ing exported annually. However, the 1701 edition of Will’am 
Salmon’s Polygraphice gives details of the ingredients for 
making “steel” mirrors, and a Customs list of 1725 gives the 
Duty to be paid on their importation: 3/9d. a dozen on 
the small size, and 7/6d. a dozen on the large—although 
there is no indication of the measurements. Thus, it would 
seem that their use persisted into the first decades of the 
XVIIIth century ; rather later than has been considered 
likely hitherto. 

Whereas small-sized pocket mirrors were sometimes 
framed distinctively and elaborately in gold, silver, ivory 
or carved wood, the frames of the earlier wall mirrors are 
hardly to be distinguished from picture frames. As regards 
those of Grinling Gibbons and his school, of which an ex- 
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ample is shown here in Fig. I, Mr. Ralph Edwards has 
written, “it cannot be proved that any particular specimen 
was intended for a glass, unless the original plate survives”. 
This comment applies to nearly all the surviving frames of 
the years 1650-80 ; it was only after the later date that the 
mirror-frame became quite recognisable and there can be 
no argument as to its intended purpose. 

The earliest of these mirror-frames are those described 
as “cushion-shaped”, and having a wide, curving outer mould- 
ing veneered with walnut or laburnum, inlaid with marquetry 
in some instances, and japanned in others. Of the same 
date and general form is the frame shown in Fig. II, which is 
inset with panels of filigree work within lacquered borders, 
and with a cresting similarly decorated. Filigree, made from 
rolls of stained and gilt paper, was not a durable medium of 
artistic expression and early examples of its use are scarce. 

Soon after the introduction of the cushion frame, the 
shape of the mirror was elongated and the pier-glass, for 
placing between the windows of a room, began to be fashion- 
able. At about the same time, a decade or so before 1700, 
came the most long-lived of these innovations: the gilt 
frame. The process of gilding had been used in Italy since 
the Middle Ages, and reached England by way of France. 

Mirror frames were liable for payment of a Duty if they 
were imported, and in 1725 this varied between 6d. and 
4/9d. a dozen if gilt, and 3d. and 2/4d. if plain, according 
to size in each instance. Further, traders in the City of 
London who were of foreign origin (defined as “Aliens or 
Denizens being the Sons of Aliens born under foreign Al- 
legiance}, were liable for an additional Duty known as 
Scavage, Package and Balliage, amounting to 14d. a dozen 
on “Cases for looking-glasses, gilt”, and $d. a dozen if 
ungilt. These same Duties were payable also on steel or 
glass plates, and varied between $d. and 1/6d. a dozen ac- 
cording to size ; the former amount being charged on small 
steel plates, and the latter on “crystal, No. 11 and 12”. Un- 
fortunately, the fact that we have a record of Duties to be 
levied on imported goods does not help in their identification, 
nor does it prove that any were actually brought into the 
country. The insoluble problem of what was made where 
arises with mirrors and mirror-frames as with so much other 
furniture that was made in the first quarter of the XVIIIth 
century. 

Few mirror frames were marked with the name of their 
maker ; an exception being John Gumley, who very occasion- 
ally applied among the decoration a small label with his 
surname in raised letters. Gumley’s name appeared in ad- 
vertisements and other printed matter between the years 1694 
and 1729. In 1705 he started his own glasshouse in Lam- 
beth, and 9 years later entered into partnership with James 
Moore ; together they supplied goods for the use of George 
I. A well-known mirror at Hampton Court Palace bears 
Gumley’s name on a small gilt fillet. More common, but 
all too rare, is the finding of an engraved label stuck to the 
backboard of a mirror. In many instances, these name the 
man responsible for its making, but often the label is no more 
than that of a retailer and the craftsman remains unknown. 

As time goes on, these small and perishab!e squares of 
paper are the sole means by which it may be possible to 
identify the maker of the piece. Although it is rare today 


to find a label that is decipherable, one or two are brought 
to light each year. Unfortunately, so far, insufficient of them 
have been recorded to give a positive clue to the maker of 
any One type of frame; it is to be hoped that eventually 
enough will accumulate to enable such identifications to be 
made. 

(Illustrations by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 





THE HUMAN PICASSO 


BLUE PERIOD DRAWINGS 
AT O’HANA GALLERY 


E have grown so used to the thought of Picasso as an ex- 

ponent of aesthetic ideas and abstract theories that we 
tend to discount his humanism, forgetting, for instance, that 
the Guernica Cartoon was not merely an essay in art but also 
a passionate human protest. The impressive exhibition of 
Pastels, Water-colours, and Drawings at O’Hana Gallery, by 
taking us back to his beginnings, the so-called “Blue Period” 
of 1900-1905, reminds us that he has a heart as well as a 
head, even if the Set of Small Bronzes of Female Figures of 
forty years later, also on show there, restores the balance by 
their wilful distortion in the interests of design. 

In truth, this brilliant nineteen-year-old who came to Paris 
in 1900 and then returned to his native Spain for five years 
was in danger of becoming a sentimentalist, so sharp was his 
pity for the sad, the poor, the downtrodden. He saw life in 
terms of that pity, spiced with anger; and the emaciated 
figures of beggars, of circus folk, the joyless prostitutes of the 
closed houses on the one hand, the fleshy overdressed “snobs” 
who turned to them for their pleasure or patronised them in 
their charity on the other, were his comment on life. 

With his close friend, Sebastian Junyer Vidal, in those few 
formative years in Barcelona he must have lived to the full, 
and with a crayon always ready to hand. Many of the swift 
sketches in the O’Hana Exhibition are made on the back of 
the advertisement cards of the shop kept by Sebastian Junyer’s 
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Celestina. Pastel. 92x11 in. Picasso. (1903). 


father, where the two often forgathered in the afternoons. 
Indeed, many of the drawings come from the collection of this 
friend ; most of the rest from a similar source in Barcelona. 

They are full of life and feeling. Since these were young 
men, Spaniards at that, and evidently full of vitality, the sad 
note is accompanied by laughter, satire, sometimes by a 
certain sensuality and brutality. The parody of Manet’s 
Olympia ; the fat, masochistic client crawling to the knees of 
a prostitute ; the “snobs” dressed for the theatre ; belong to 
this mood. There are other moods, more humanly seriou:, 
pathetic, kindly. He makes portrait studies of his friends, or 
of his sister Lola ; of Celestina with her one blind eye. The 
earliest drawing is one of a scene in a tavern, but this stands a 
little apart from the rest, for it is a little oil on canvas and 
belongs to 1897. The pastel study of Lola also is early and 
more finished than the rest of these drawings. But it is to the 
artless, swiftly noted expression of the passing moment that 
we turn, for here we can watch the mind of the artist at work 
throughout this period at Barcelona. Then he turned from it 
all, went to Paris and was caught up in the revolutionary 
movements which he was destined so soon to lead. Within a 
year he had begun the great Demoiselles d’ Avignon which is 
to come to the big Tate Exhibition a little later this year, 
and which was to prove a milestone in his own and in 
European art. The intellectual concern with the manipulation 
of pure form had taken over, and the human Picasso turned 
towards Cubism and the future moods. 


Beggar and Child. Pastel. 134x104 in. (1903). 
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MARCELLE CAHN By CHRISTOPHER DELAVILLE 


Marcelle Cahn belongs to the first generations of abstract 
art. To be exact, to that generation of painters which fol- 
lowed immediately after the great pictorial revolution: 
cubism. Born in Strasbourg in 1895, Mme. Cahn began 
to paint seriously about 1925. Abstract painting had al- 
ready known its classic and its revolutionary phases. An 
expressionist current, opposed to the aesthetic impasse of 
cubism, had begun to form. But painters like Malevitch, 
and Mondrian were creating a world of forms and colours 
which excited the enthusiasm of a younger generation. As 
Michel Seuphor tells us in his little Dictionary of Abstract 
art, during the first world war, Marcelle Cahn began to 
frequent the artists who were part of the Der Sturm move- 
ment in Berlin. And it was this firs, contact with the world 
of art which was really to form her arustic sensibility. She 
arrived in Paris in 1919, where she met Vuillard, Maurice 
Denis, Latapié, and Christian Bérard: these friendships were, 
however, more sentimental than influential. Although her 











































Fig. II. Nature Morte, 1925. 






paintings of this period are figurative, and remind one some- 
what of Pascin, the years that followed revealed an art which 
was more austere, more sober—less feminine, in a word. In 
1925 she began to work in the studio of Fernand Léger, 
and it was from this time on that her oeuvre really began to 
develop. From this period, the present exhibition contains 
the very beautiful Nature Morte of 1925. It indicates very 
clearly the discipline to which Marcelle Cahn submitted 
her art, the renunciation of an overly complaisant lyricism. 
Rather we can already distinguish that sense of rigour which 
orders the composition by subordinating everything to a very 
simple style of drawing and a very limited choice of colour. 
In the Composition Abstraite of the same year, the influence 
of Léger is predominant, and, one must add, the young 
pupil shows herself not unworthy of her master. 

In the succeeding years, Marcelle Cahn’s work underwent 
an extremely logical and steadily progressing evolution. In 
her numerous drawings and in her gouaches—preparatory 
Composition Abstraite, 1925. notes for her canvases, freer transcriptions of the outside 
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world and of her artistic experiments—one discovers an 
oscillation between an art of figurative notation and the 
variations of a style in search of its own terminology. Her 
most recent compositions affirm a return to the rigour of 
that constructivist art of her youth while her drawings and 
crayon sketches are much freer improvisations, formally less 
austere. This exhibition of the work of a lifetime is also 
a history of contemporary art in its most ambitious phases 
as interpreted by a completely sympathetic and attractive 


Fig. III. 


Nature Morte 
aux Fruits, 1922. 


personality. It will continue unti! the 9th of July, at the 
Kaplan Gallery. 

In 1954 she exhibited at “Salon des Independants” in the 
room devoted to “dead cubists” with Robert Delaunay, A. 
Gleizes, Metzinger, Marcoussis (2 pictures including “Le 
Pont”). 

In May this year she was on show at the Chalette Gallery, 
New York in the exhibition entitled “From Malevitch to 
Tomorrow”. 


MODERN ART IN PARIS AND LONDON 


By JEAN YVES MOCK 


HOMAGE TO JEANNE BUCHER AT THE 
GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 


HERE are two ways in which one’s name becomes at- 

tached to a gallery: like a greengrocer or like an amateur, 
or rather, a missionary. The greengrocer sells fruit, but the 
fruit changes with the seasons. The real amateur chooses a 
small number of artists whom he encourages, whom he trains 
to discover their talents and to make the most of them. He 
soon becomes totally responsible for them, both on a spiritual 
level as well as on a financial one. This was the case with 
Madame Jeanne Bucher, one of the rare art-dealers who had 
a real vocation and who fulfilled it with exemplary affection 
and perspicacity and with real enthusiasm. This exhibition, 
dated 1925-1960, has grouped together works which corres- 
pond to the very significance of her work from the day she 
opened her little gallery in the Rue du Cherche-Midi—wh'ch 
in the beginning was little more than a bookshop specialising 
in foreign-language books, but which soon (1936) became 
the famous gallery of the Boulevard Montparnasse. The 
gallery has now moved again, fourteen years after her death, 
to 53 Rue de Seine. The artists represented in this exhibi- 
tion are of a quality which seems today to be terribly obvious, 
but which Mme. Jeanne Bucher was the first to discover and 
to encourage at a time when their works shocked and dis- 
couraged most people. Their names are: Max Ernst, Miro, 


Le 
Compotier 
1916, by 
Juan Gris 
at the 
Galerie 
Jeanne 
Bucher. 
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Le Grand Porte 
Barbe by Dubuffet 
at the 
Galerie Cordier. 


Giacometti, Bauchant, Chagall, Lipschitz, Bissiére, Viera da 
Silva, et al. If the exhibition does not give off all the éclat 
of Jeanne Bucher’s personality, it is only because it is ex- 
tremely difficult to gather together works of the quality 
which she in her time had exhibited. But this exhibition is 
a happy opportunity to salute a woman whose understanding 
of the development of contemporary art enabled her to in- 
fluence its development by the quality of her spirit and her 
refusal of the second-rate. 


DUBUFFET AT THE GALERIE BERGGRUEN 

These lithographs by Jean Dubuffet are part of a work 
which although begun a few years ago has yet to be completed 
and which goes under the general title of Phenomena. The 
major sub-divisions are: The Elements, Earth and Water, 
the Void and the Shadow, Territories, Soil and Ground, 
Sites and Roadways, Fields of Silence, Space, etc. Dubuffet 
has undertaken a vast repertory of visual impressions wh'ch 
proceed from a patient and complex study of the ground, 
walls, rocks, and ravines, be they dry or humid, slate or 
limestone, etc. In other words, a real encyclopedia, and one 
which is unique as a scientific and poetic testimony. He has 
combined an incredibly rich perception of the world with a 
transposition on the artistic level of a knowledge which 
escapes the dryness of a simple nomenclature to attain the 
universality of a recreation by its singular perspicacity and 
personality. 

DUBUFFET AT THE GALERIE CORDIER 

Fifty-five bearded faces: bearded Othellos, beards of 
anger, dress beards, the prudent sultan’s beard, late-night 
beards, fighting, ritual beards. Beards of light for blind men, 
beard-offerings, even a beard sea when the beard covers the 
whole canvas: this is the show at the Galerie Daniel Cord’er, 
a show imbued with a sense of humour, and all the possible 
variations of refinement, jokes, and pictorial address. As 
Dubuffet asks on the invitation card: “As-tu cueilli la fleur 
de barbe ?” But when one has seen the exhibition one feels 
that one has in turn been “picked” by all these adorable faces, 
faces like tender and wise old owls. 


PENALBA AT THE GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 
Alicia Penalba was born in the province of Buenos Aires 
in 1918. She settled in Paris about fifteen years ago. Ever 
since her first one-man show at the Galerie du Dragon in 
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Relief Chinon by Penalba at the Galerie Claude Barnard. 


1957, she has enjoyed an international reputation. Her work 
is first executed in cement or terra cotta and then cast in 
bronze. The forms of her sculpture are extremely individual 
and create a kind of artificial forest whose organic turgescent 
forms are admirably grouped, and their ambivalent sexua} 
symbolism plastically transcended. The beauty of her sculp- 
tures is more fully revealed when a lot of works are seen 
together in a kind of ensemble than when seen as individual 
sculptures. 


ONE HUNDRED PICTURES AT THE GALERIE CHARPENTIER 

One hundred paintings from private collections compose 
this exhibition at the Galerie Charpentier. The painters 
range chronologically from Bonnard to de Stael, and alpha- 
betically from Albert Benjamin André to Léon Zack. The 
smell of wax and the patched-up red velvet on the walls 
have succeeded in creating a rather sordidly old-fashioned 
atmosphere which does not favour the appreciation of works 
of art. This is a pity because the exhibition does contain 
works by many great men. On the other hand, it is fascinat- 
ing to see how in some cases certain painters had in their 
youth parallel interests which in later years diverged. For 
example, Le Pecg (1905) by Dérain is very similar in har- 
monies to Les Péniches (1906) by Othon Friesz or the Pont 
du Chatou (1906) by Viaminck, while the Nature Morte a 
l’Entrecéte (1924) of Viaminck with its muted expressionism 
seems to have served as a point of departure for the first 
works of the young Fautrier—for example, the Fleurs (n.d.) and 
the Nature-Morte which seem to be from the middle ’twent'es 
as well. As for Nicholas de Stael and Van Dongen, the 
latter’s Femme a I’ Aigrette of 1908 and the former’s ’'Har- 
monie Noire et Rouge of 1951 suggest that one ought perhaps 
to compare the importance of their oeuvres in a more precise 
manner than has heretofore been attempted. 











Laubies at the Galerie A. Schoeller, Jr. 


LAUBIES AT THE GALERIE SCHOELLER JR. 


This is René Laubiés’ first really large exhibition. That 
is, his first true retrospective show, covering his work of the 
last twelve years. One is struck by the great unity of style 
and the continuity of his oeuvre. Born in Saigon in 1924, 
Laubiés has lived both in Indo-China and Morocco. At 
present he divides his time between Paris and Nice. Since 
1950 he has held numerous one-man shows in Paris, Germany, 
Italy and the U.S.A., in addition to participating in group 
shows in Europe, America, Mexico, and Japan. In 1954 
he won the Fénéon prize, and in 1956-57 he was visiting 
professor at the University of Alabama. 

So much for biography. How can we characterise his 
work ? An indefinable, unlimited space, a long, timeless 
perspective. While his esssentially dynamic drawings pro- 
gress by jumps, his canvases give off an infinite quietude, 
and attain formal plenitude by the grace of a single natural 
and reflective movement. 

Unfixed by precision or details, his “meditations” are 
without landmarks. They seem to have slipped towards their 
meditative state. Silent contemplations, these disquieting 
and serene réveries fly high above the harshness of reality, 
retaining only resonant suggestions of exterior appearances. 
This intimate immensity seems to call up an infinity without 
density, with neither expression nor picturesque representa- 
tion. Nothing in Laubiés’ canvases situates the hitherto 
unknown or unplumbed existence of the moment. All is 
deliberately fugitive. A fluidity, a transition, a passage ap- 
proach, a continuous progress, slow deliberate movement, a 
progress without the shocks of instabilities and of certitudes. 

By its very nature, no horizon is limited. The respect for 
the vacuum upsets the ambiguity of a perpetual absence in 
this space so apt to conciliate all the fictions of perspective. 
The apparent monochromaticism of the colour assures the 
stability of the fluent harmonies and the concordance of 
their nonchalance. Applied on glazed paper with a hard 
little brush, crushed with a restrained skill by a razor blade, 
the colours are fine and lucid. These roses, opals, lavenders 
evoke a nostalgia exempt from regret. The transparency of 
these colours, their simplicity, the frontality of the traces of 
the brush-strokes restrain a flattened quivering: living life 
has been put through a rolling-mill. 

Silence, repose, infinity—all things without weight which 
summon up a dulled luminosity—orient a certain detachment. 
In this aesthetic exercise, there is present a vision, but in the 
same way as forgotten memories which transparently super- 
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Charme 1959 by Herbin at the Galerie Denise René. 


impose themselves, one on the other. A transition between 
the real and the remembered, Laubiés’ canvases are an in- 
cantation, an ideal transposition which retains the essence 
of impressions. A perfect co-ordination of lucidity and 
abandon, it is an art of that which is said without being said. 
The rejection of the object is not a farewell to the real. 


KANDINSKY AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 


Kandinsky’s position in contemporary art is one of the 
most important, both because of his oeuvre itself, and because 
of the decisive influence it has had on the aesthetic develop- 
ment of XXth century painting. The forty pictures included 
in this exhibition were painted between 1921 and 1927, 
that is, during the years in which Kandinsky worked at the 
Bauhaus. Kandinsky went to Weimar in 1922, and remained 
there until 1924 when he left for Dessau where Gropius had 
created the second Bauhaus. He stayed in Dessau until 1933, 
the year he settled in Paris. But chronologically these can- 
vases belong to two distinct periods in Kandinsky’s work: 
the “Architectural period” from 1921 to 1924, and the 
“Circles period” from 1925 to 1927. Kandinsky’s oeuvre 
is extremely complex and to do it justice one would have to 
dispose of more space than is at my command. As André 
Chastel said, in his excellent analysis of Kandinsky’s work in 
the recent Derriére le Miroir (the famous “catalogue” of the 
Galerie Maeght), Kandinsky was not only a great theoretician, 
but also a visionary who attempted to create a synthesis in 
art of theory and his own pictorial vision. This exhibition 
sets us right in the heart of the work of synthesis which far 
transcends and renders meaningless any appreciation which 
would only try to say: “Is this kind of painting likeable or 
not?” For Kandinsky, painting was an adventure with 
universal applications, difficult and mystical. 
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Tension parabolique by Kosice at the Drian Gallery. 


HERBIN AT THE GALERIE DENISE RENE 


Last year Herbin died at the age of 77. This exhibition 
includes all of his last works found in his studio. By its 
degree of achievement, Herbin’s oeuvre offers the perfection 
of dazzlingly coloured geometric compositions. They are in 
the likeness of a solar climate, bursting with health. Although 
Herbin oscillated for many years between a post-cubist 
tendency to re-create figurative elements in his canvases and 
a purely abstract tendency which ordered forms in whorled 
compositions, he ended by finding the kind of painting for 
which he had so long sought. 

The attempt to give first place to colour while creating 
forms which justified colour was the axis of Herbin’s experi- 
ments. “Colour being the medium of painting,” he noted in 
his book, L’Art non-figuratif non-objectif, “painting should 
therefore be conceived in a two-dimensional form if it is to 
obtain a unity of expression. Painting has no need of the 
third dimension, either in reality, or by any artifice whatso- 
ever, because colour, expressed in extension on two dimen- 
sions, possesses in itself a spatial power. Certain colours 
express space in depth (blues), others express projected space 
(reds). Certain colours express radiation from within to 
without (yellows), others from without to within (blues). 
Certain colours express movement (reds, yellows, and blues), 
others immobility (white, black, greens), others movement or 
immobility according to their use (roses and violets). These 
results can also be modified by the rapports of the colours 
among themselves.” This long quotation gives only a slight 
idea of the complexity of his theory of colour. Herbin began 
from Goethe’s theories on colour and then created his own 
theory which soon became a kind of mystique, before going 
on to study the relation between forms and colours and to 
achieve an oeuvre whose rigour and spirit are truly noble. 


KOSICE AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


One of the initiators of constructivist abstract art in Latin 
America, Kosice was born on April 26, 1924, on the Czecho- 
slovakian-Hungarian border. He went to Buenos Aires in 
1928 and lived there until very recently, when he settled in 
Paris. For him, sculpture is less an object for delectation 
than a necessary element of contemporary architecture—but, 
alas, an element too often missing, or present only in the 
most monstrously official and academic form. Kosice’s 
sculptures are variations on simple forms, executed in plexi- 
glass or aluminium. His most recent works have been 
termed “hydraulic”. For the most part they are linear spatial 
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Basel 18.6.58 by Julius Bissier at the Gimpel Fils Gallery. 


constructions in plexiglass. Kosice has filled the tubular 
parts with water and some of these works have sections which 
move or which can be turned upside down like an hour-glass, 
thus causing a play of irridescent air bubbles to course 
through the plexiglass circuits. Many of them could be used 
architecturally with most exciting results. 


SANDRA BLOW AND BISSIER AT THE GIMPEL GALLERY 


Sandra Blow was born in London in 1925. She has 
studied both at St. Martin’s School of Art and at the Royal 
Academy. Her work is represented in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, and in the Arts Council collection. 
These recent works are skilful experiments in matiére. She 
has integrated the use of sand and straw with the more 
traditional technique of oil painting with startling but always 
tasteful results. As always, her canvases reveal more an 
interesting personality than a great painter. Her attempts 
at experimentation seem to be but weakly supported by in- 
terior necessities. The harmonics of this sad and muddy 
painting are relieved by touches of bright colour and reveal 
an interest in composition which is not immediately notice- 
able. But there is a certain emptiness which never succeeds 
in becoming even a negative presence. 

The current exhibition at the Gimpel Gallery consists of 
gouaches, water-colours and oils by Julius Bissier, a German 
painter now 67 years old. The works of this great friend 
of Baumeister consist of extremely delicate still lives. Finely 
poetic, they are all quite small pictures, a new departure for 
this artist. They are imbued with nonchalance, silence, and 
contemplation. Intimate in style as well as format, ordained 
according to a kind of dreamy prudence, delicately and dis- 
creetly unfinished, well-suited to its choice of symbolic images 
—the art of Julius Bissier is an art of restraint and of per- 
fectly measured abandon. 


BERNARD DUFOUR AT THE LEICESTER GALLERY 


There is a period in Bernard Dufour’s painting that par- 
ticularly appealed to me. In his works of a few years ago 
one could read images of trees, a climate of shadows and 
marshes, of the setting sun in reflections of stagnant water: 
a whole atmospherically rich climate which resembled the 
evocations of the French poet, Patrice de la Tour du Pin. 








The torpor of swampland at dawn, the ravines swollen by 
showers: this whole world could be intuitively perceived in 
the partially figurative images of Dufour’s brand of lyrical 
abstraction. Today, rather curiously, his painting has come 
to resemble the mannerism of some of Graham Sutherland’s 
work. 

One finds the same arbitrary stylisation which does not 
seem to correspond to the analogies sought for between land- 
scape and painting. It seems, too, that Dufour is losing 
himself in excessive refinement, in the quest for recherché 
harmonies, the end result of which is to leave one somewhat 
indifferent. 





Seated Girl, 1959, by Reg Butler, at the Hanover Gallery. 


REG BUTLER AT THE HANOVER GALLERY 


Of the generation of sculptors which followed that of 
Henry Moore, Reg Butler is no doubt the representative best 
known both abroad and in England, for ever since he won 
the first prize in the Unknown Political Prisoner competition 
in 1953, he has been a world figure. His recent works are 
a continuation of his earlier style: forceful, sensual—and 
even occasionally erotic—variations on the female nude : 
standing, crouching, upright. The great Figure in Space— 
suspended by a construction of steel rods, tautly stretched 
in an impressive manner—stands out most in this ensemble 
of an extremely personal sculptural quality. 


CHABRILLAN AND CHENARD AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


The exhibition of these two painters Chabrillan and 
Chenard has been arranged with the Galerie Creuze in Paris 
who is exhibiting in return the group of expressionist painters 
of the Woodstock Gallery. Christian Chenard was born in 
Chartres in 1918. He paints a world which owes quite a 
lot to imagination. In his work, symbols are richly romantic 
and play in association with colourful evocations. Next to 
these works those of the Countess of Chabrillan are somehow 
more interesting despite the lack of really original vision. 
Chabrillan is a pupil of Mr. Mac Avoy who is famous in 
Paris for handling and advising high society painters. In 
her works pure colour plays a dominant part, and she 
succeeds rather well in creating some very interesting abstract 
colourful paintings full of rhythm. 


WISHART AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


Michael Wishart recent paintings from Spain and the 
South of France are definitely figurative. The poetical 
elusiveness of his last year’s canvases is lost, and his works 
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Eating Head, Bronze, 1959, at the Molton Gallery. 


are full of exact notations but somehow less evocative. These 
works show a sympathy with an essentially representational 
and romantic understanding of painting. 


SCHOOLHEIFER AT THE JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


This is the first one man show of the young painter 
Schoolheifer who is also an architect. His work is well 
designed and composed and displays a firm personality in 
abstract style. 


DuTCcH INFORMAL GROUP AT THE NEW VISION CENTRE 


Informal art has got its group in every country. After the 
group of the Spanish painters we can see now in London 
the paintings of the Dutch group. No better, no worse, this 
group does not show any new approach in a field we know 
too well. It belongs to the same international fashion which 
does not possess any internal or spontaneously different style. 
The names of the artists selected are: Armando, Kees van 
Bohemen, Henderlkse, Henk Peeters, J. J. Schoonhoven. 
The whole group sacrifice with the same easiness to the same 
kind of fashion if under superficially different styles. 


NELE AT THE MOLTON GALLERY 


Miss Nele is German, she is very young, she has a charm- 
ing funny face, and she has studied sculpture in London, 
Paris and Berlin. Her sculptures are not statuesque monu- 
ments which stand on high pedestals but can be judged 
purely aesthetically with their relation with space. If for a 
while she has been very much concerned with a theme which 
resemble a kind of columnlike human figure, her last sculp- 
tures are more particularly inspired by the human 
face. As she has said: “Space without man is flat”. Typ‘cal 
of today’s sculpture, Miss Nele works, anyhow, give the 
feeling she will find her own personal way, with or without 
man. 


Two words were missing last month in my commentary on 
the exhibition of Pettoruti. One ought to read: Pettoruti 
then worked in Rome and Milan, arriving in Vienna in 1922, 
and in Berlin the following year where he exhibited with the 
Der Sturm group. 











Farandole. 


EDGAR PILLET AT THE 


DGAR PILLET was born in 1912 and began life as 

a sculptor. Then for five years he was the secretary 
of the magazine “Art D’Aujourd’hui”. He started to 
exhibit his paintings at the Denise René gallery in Paris 
and in various galleries abroad. His work seemed for a 
while to belong to the abstract geometric tradition ; his 
technique was precise and his colour brilliant and primary. 
In his more recent works, however, the colour plans merge 
with a linear network, and his calligraphy is often subtly 
linked to the discreetly contrasted and receding slabs of 
colour. The paintings of Pillet exhibited at the Drian 
Gallery, all very recent, display a clear sense of pictorial 
composition. They are forcefully constructed, and his style 
is obviously vigorous. In Pillet’s works, the rigidity of an 


apparent non-figuration is completely free from objectivity. 
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By E. PILvet. 


DRIAN GALLERY 


By CHRISTOPHER DELAVILLE 


In many of his paintings he is capable of attaining an ex- 
pressive modulation of colours, and even when he uses bright 
and violently contrasting colours, he still can create an im- 
pressive visionary or poetical element of illusion. In Pillet’s 
paintings one can read a spatial architecture of lines which 
give to the composition its personal impact. Pillet’s paint- 
ings proceeds from an active and impatient exploration of 
colour and line which is both impressive and decorative. His 
canvases are subtly composed and constructed in depth, and 
the superimpositions of the colours create an ambiance 
of light and of obscurity but nevertheless attractive and 
not static. His style is at the same time both graphic 
and pictorial, altogether made up of a solid spon- 
taneity, a hint of rugged power and an obvious sense of 
métier. 








I" is very rare indeed for an Exhibition to rediscover an 

artist of nearly two hundred years ago, and to be able to 
show a round hundred of his works. This is precisely what 
happens with the Via Appia Water-colours at the John 
Manning Gallery at 71 New Bond Street, from June 9th to 
July 16th. In a scholarly introduction to the Catalogue 
Mr. Francis Watson pieces together the fascinating story of 
the drawings, tracks down a number of contemporary records 
of the artist, and incidentally corrects the references to him 
in the biographical dictionaries. Happily, however, this is 
not simply a business of erudition and recherche du temps 
perdu: the fifty water-colours on the walls, and the further 
fifty in portfolios are sparkingly fresh things of absolute 
beauty in themselves; the compositions, treatment, and 
draughtsmanship moving them from mere recording and 
topography into the realm of water-colour as an end in itself 
as our own English artists were making it in those halcyon 
days. 

Carlo Labruzzi, it is established here, was born in 1748 
and died in 1817. In the later part of the XVIIIth century 
he was an accepted figure in that Rome of the Grand Tourists, 
and is mentioned in Diaries and Travelogues by several of 
them, from Lord Herbert in 1779 recording him as “a 
Landscape Painter, in my opinion a very good one” and also 
as “a young man, very modest and sustains by his Profession 
a Mother, Sisters, Children, Himself and a Wife who 
breeds every nine months”, to Lady Caroline Stuart-Worsley, 
who in 1818 was glad that her husband had bought three 
large volumes of original sketches by “poor Labruzzi”, a 
reference to his recent death. 

To him in 1789 came Sir Richard Colt Hoare of Stour- 
head in Wiltshire, amateur artist and antiquarian, with an 
invitation to be his “companion and artist” in a proposed 
journey the whole length of the Appian Way from Rome 
to Brindisi for the purpose of making sketches of the monu- 
ments, sights, and scenery ultimately to be turned into en- 
gravings for Hoare’s Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily. 
In fact the journey was not completed, for at Benevento the 
rains drove them to retire to Naples and there Labruzzi 
became ill. 










CARLO LABRUZZI: An XVIIIth Century Rediscovery 





These water-colours were the originals for this ambitious 
project. The facts that they numbered 400 ; that from these 
he made preliminary sepia sketches (187 are in the Biblioteca 
Sarti) and at least 226 finished sepia drawings for his patron 
as a further step towards the engravings, indicates that our 
artist was not indolent. The first water-colours were evidently 
also sent to London, as an advertisement by his Printseller 
reveals that they were available for inspection at the 
shop of Palmer, the Printseller, in the Strand. Part of the 
work, “Antiquities of the Via Appia”, was published ; the 
French Revolution intervened ; Hoare himself died; and 
the whole scheme dissolved. The Sepia Drawings from 
Stourhead library were sold at Sotheby’s in 1883; the 
——* disappeared with the end of Palmer’s Print 

hop. 

These turned up again recently, bound in four large volumes, 
in a house bombed during the war. Some were damaged 
by damp, a number irretrievably so; but an enormous 
number remained in perfect condition. The British Museum 
immediately acquired one of the four volumes. The finest of 
the magnificent rest form the basis of this exhibition at John 
Manning’s Gallery, for he was fortunately able to acquire 
the incomparable series. If there is any regret it is that 
they are unlikely now to remain together, since, with the 
knowledge of those at the British Museum, the eyes of so 
many museum directors and collectors throughout the world 
are now upon them. 

The occasion is indeed unique. Not only does it put back 
upon the map this late XVIIIth century artist, famous in 
his own time but so lost to us that in the art records the 
date of his birth is seventeen years out, and he is often 
confused with his elder brother, Pietro. It adds something to 
our knowledge of the relationship of the artist and Tourist 
Patron of those years ; verifies the process from the original 
commissioned “taker of views” on the spot to the engraved 
plates of the contemporary Travelogues ; and—most im- 
portant of all—brings us a heritage of literally hundreds of 
noble water-colours in a large size (they are practically all 
15 by 21 inches) and in beautiful condition. 


Near Castel Gandolfo. 
By CarLo LaBruzzI 
(1748-1817) 
Water-colour. 
15 by 21 inches. 


On Exhibition 
John Manning Gallery. 








The Window. By Santomaso. 


ITALIAN ART TODAY 


HIS exhibition at McRoberts and Tunnard has gathered 
together representatives of the various movements in 
Italy today: painters and sculptors of such widely different 
natures as Dova and Morandi, or Consagra and Perez are 
represented by carefully and wisely chosen works. If the 
exhibition is necessarily limited in form and quantity, it is 
of great quality—and perhaps because the organisers have 
frankly accepted from the very start the difficulty of their 
task. 

Art in Italy has always been subject to the rivalry of dif- 
ferent schools: more than in any other country, perhaps, 
because the structure of Italy has remained that of the little 
city-states of the past, now translated into the various pro- 
vincial capitals. This fact, plus the difference that has 
always existed between generations explains the great variety 
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1948. 


By CHRISTOPHER DELAVILLE 


of spirit in modern Italian art, a variety which is well 
rendered by this exhibition. What a pleasure to experience 
again the serenity of Morandi’s still-lifes, that serenity which 
occasionally equals the sublime simplicity of Chardin. 
Severnini is represented by a Nude with Mandolin: painted 
in 1938, it is freely conceived, almost Matisse-like in its 
use of curves and colour. Like Severini, Sironi was attached 
to the futurist movement for a time, but he has since re- 
turned to classical Roman forms (a reaction against the 
“avant-garde spirit’”?) and his drawings are elegantly decora- 
tive if somewhat facile. Santomaso, born in 1907, is in 
a sense a link between the older generation and that repre- 
sented by artists like Romiti (the youngest of the group and 
perhaps the most talented) and men like Dova, and Vacchi 
whose works deserve to be better known. 








THE CHRYSLER 
SALE IN 
NEW YORK 


(COMPETITION among auctioneers is not con- 
fined to property in any one locality or country, 
but, like so much else, is now an international matter. 
London, Paris, Geneva, Munich, Amsterdam, New 
York ; each strives to become the world clearing- 
centre for works-of-art, and each vies with the other 
in announcing the attainment of the highest annual 
turnover and in holding the greatest number of 
“world auction records”. On a steadily rising market 
the achievement of the latter, is perhaps, less difficult 
than it seems, but the trans-continental and trans- 
ocean ferrying of goods from one country or conti- 
nent to another, for the purpose of selling them more 
advantageously, is a form of business that deserves, 
and is receiving, increasing attention. The big 
firms of auctioneers have representatives in many 
countries, and one result of their activities has been 
the increase in the number of American and Conti- 
nental collections appearing on the London market. 
Mr. Walter P. Chrysler Jr. decided not to entrust his large 
collection of fine English furniture to the high seas and the 
hazards of a foreign auction-room, but sent it for sale to the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries of Madison Avenue, New York. 
There, in two sections, on April 29th and 30th and May 6th 
and 7th, 554 lots came under the hammer. To be strictly 
accurate, these did not all comprise examples of English 
cabinet-making, but included a quantity of Stuart and 
Georgian silver, Chinese (and Chinese “Lowestoft’’) porcelain, 
Renaissance bronzes, paintings, rugs and carpets, and “de- 
corative objects”. The outstanding English furniture, with 
which this article is concerned, included a number of pieces 
of importance, many of which had been reproduced in 
standard works of reference. In the main, they had come 
from collections in this country that were as well-known as 
they were esteemed ; they boasted pedigrees that were not 
only high-sounding, but were also indisputable. 

American auction catalogues print the name of the last 
possessor, whether a dealer or a collector, against many of 
the lots they offer, and when such a named provenance is a 
respected one the potential buyer has an implied protection. 
A further point, is that the terms “Some imperfections” and 
“Some slight repairs” are used where applicable, and this 
must surely aid both buyer and seller. In other respects, 
there is little difference to be noted between an American 
catalogue and any other; in all instances “The highest 
bidder is to be the buyer”, and the auctioneer carefully ab- 
solves himself from being blamed for incorrect descriptions. 

The total realised by the entire four days of sale was just 
short of $500,000.00 (£178,500), with the highest price for 
a single lot of $17,000.00 (£6,071). This was attained by 
an early XVIIIth century gilt gesso suite of two settees and 
eight single chairs, covered in petit-point needlework (Fig. 
I). The needlework is in a pattern of flowers on a deep 
pink ground, the two larger pieces with oblong reserves de- 
picting landscapes after Brueghel. The suite was at one time 
at Madingley Hall, Cambridge, where the two Brueghel 
paintings were hanging, and the needlework is said to have 
been made by a Huguenot refugee in gratitude for having 
been given shelter by the then owner of the house, Sir John 
Hinde Cotton (died, 1712). The suite was at one time dis- 





















































Fig. I. Settee, from the Madingley Hall suite of 8 chairs and 
a pair of settees, sold for $17,000 (£6,071). 


played on loan at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and was 
seen also at the Loan Exhibition of Exglish Decorative Art, 
held at Lansdowne House in 1929. As a point of interest, 
the two paintings were acquired by Mr. Chrysler, but remain 
in his possession. 

Fig. II shows one of a pair of early XVIIIth century 
secretaire-cabinets, veneered with walnut, and with the shaped 
doors containing bevelled mirror panels. A note in the 
catalogue states: “This and the following lot [they were 
catalogued separately] constitute an important pair of 
matched cabinets (circa 1700-1705) and belong to a series, 
of which seven in all are known, understood to have originally 
been executed in England for the King of Saxony ; some of 
these are of smaller format”. The giltwood urns and the 
central gilt bust are modern, the auctioneer notes also “some 
skilful restorations”, and they fetched $4,700.00 apiece 
(£1,678). 

The mahogany two-drawer commode shown in Fig. III is 
unusual in design and of very high quality workmanship. 
The frieze, apron and stiles are deeply carved with rococo 
motifs, and “the consensus of opinion is that it was executed 
in England by a Continental cabinet-maker, apparently work- 
ing under the influence of the famous designer Juste-Auréle 
Meissonier”. This most exuberant example of XVIIIth 
century craftsmanship realised $6,500.00 (£2,321). 

More conventional in appearance, but by no means com- 
monplace either in design or workmanship, is the serpentine- 
fronted mahogany writing-desk shown in Fig. IV. It came 
originally from the collection of the Marquess of Lincoln- 
shire, and when it was sold at Christie’s in 1928 it was one 
of a pair of desks which fetched 2,600 guineas. Without 
its partner, 32 years later it was sold for $3,000.00 (£1,071). 
Another carved and shaped writing-desk of high quality was 
sold in the Chrysler sale for the same sum ; this had fetched 
2,300 guineas when Henry Hirsch dispersed his collection 
in London in 1931. A comparison between the prices realised 
by these desks and the commode previously mentioned might 
lead one to conclude that the more unconventional pieces 
are in greater demand in New York today. 

Finally, shown here in Fig. V, is an XVIIIth century 
mahogany bird-cage, formerly the property of the late Ed- 
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Fig. II. One of a pair of walnut secretaire-cabinets, each of 


which fetched $4,700 (£1,678). 


ward Hudson, editor of Country Life and a keen collector. 
It was illustrated in the 1924 edition of The Dictionary of 
English Furniture, and described as “probably the finest 
example of a cage of the architectural type that has survived 
from the XVIIIth century”. Suitable, surely, for nothing 
less than a “gilded bird”, it was sold for $1,750.00 (£620). 





Fig. III. XVIIIth century mahogany commode of rococo 
design, fitted with two drawers and with bréche jaune marble 
top. It realised $6,500 (£2,321). 
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Fig. IV. Mahogany writing-desk formerly belonging to the 
Marquess of Lincolnshire, and sold for $3,000 (£1,071). 


There remains space to record here the price of $5,200.00 
(£1,857) given for a pair of pistol-handled Chinese “Lowes- 
toft” porcelain urns and covers. They stand 17 inches high, 
and each is painted in colours with the arms of the United 
States. 


It should be noted that all the lots were sold subject to 
the New York City sales tax of 3 per cent in addition to the 
price they fetched at auction, and in some instances (not 
in the cases of furniture or antique porcelain) ten per cent 
Federal Excise Tax was payable as well. 


Photographs by Taylor and Dull, reproduced by courtesy of 
Parke-Bernet Galleries Inc., New York. 
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Fig. V. XVIIIth century mahogany birdcage, “probably the 
finest example that has survived”. It fetched $1,750 (£620). 





































ON THE COVER 





PIETER BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER (1564-1638) 
The Peasant Wedding. 
Canvas, 464 x 624 inches (118 x 159 cm. 
Pieter Brueghel the Younger based this picture on the famous “Peasant Wedding” by his father, Pieter Brueghel the Elder 
(Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna). 





It is in the possession of Mr. H. Terry-Engell, of 8 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Claude’s “Angel appearing to Hagar” 
AT NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 


“Landscape with Figures”, “The Angel appearing to 
Hagar”, “The Annunciation”, “Hagar in the Wilderness”: 
under various titles this composition with slight variants ap- 
pears several times in Claude’s work, and is recorded by him 
twice in the “Liber Veritatis” (Nos. 106, and 140). The 
tal] trees on either side, the river winding to a bridge in the 
middle distance, the castle-crowned buff beyond, the distant 
hills and foreground figures became, indeed, something of a 
formula as an upright classical composition, so that Turner, 
when he saw practically this effect in Devonshire, made his 
final essay in the Claudian with “Crossing the Brook”. 

The version on exhibition at the Norbert Fischman Gallery 
is the one which was in Lord Windsor’s Collection and which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition in 
1894. The composition is carried a little further to the right 
than the variant of the same theme in the National Gallery, 
the smaller third tree being fully shown and taking the line 
of the foliage slightly down—a happier effect. The official 
label of its inclusion in the Royal Academy 1894 Winter 
Exhibition establishes its identity. 





“Angel appearing to Hagar”, by Claude. 224 x 184 inches. 








NEWS from London Galleries 


ADAMS GALLERY in Davies Street have been exhibiting 
Sculpture and a few water-colours by Derain, pursuing their 
policy of showing the Parisian artists who were to some extent 
neglected because of the non-naturalistic trends during recent 
decades. For June they have an important exhibition of 
Kremegne, following that at the Galerie Durand-Ruel in 
Paris. It accords well with the present rise to high favour 
of the group who gathered round Soutine in the ’20’s, and 
reveals how monumental and scholarly a painter Kremegne 
was. The large canvases such as his version of Ribera’s Boy 
with a Club Foot, the Nu Debout, the nature Morte aux 
Chrysanthemums, date back from 1930 to 1916; and now, 
forty years after, he is still painting with the same magnifi- 
cence of colour and vigour, still uniting the deep feeling of 
these Expressionists with that sense of solid form which was 
Cezanne’s legacy to Franch art. 

ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY, also in Davies Street, has 
established itself as the home of Trompe I’Oeil in London, 
and has been holding their third exhibition in this fascinating 
mode. XVIIIth, XIXth, and XXth century work delight- 
fully deceives the eye, from painted versions of engravings 
under broken glass (that tour de force of illusion), to those 
modern exponents, Martin Battersby and Roy Hobdell. John 
Innes joins the school with Trompe [Oeil: Carved Wood 
Relief. It may be that this time there are rather too many 
pictures of old prints, risking a certain monotony, but those 
of us who enjoy this art of painted illusion will find many 
excellent examples in the exhibition. 

PARKER GALLERY, during their very long establishment in 
Albemarle Street, have always succeeded in a kind of quad- 
ruple specialisation: fine prints, especially topographical 
shipping, naval and military ones; early XIXth century 


WOJCIECH DLUGOSZ. at 


N the exhibitions which have been held at the Grabowski 
Gallery at South Kensington the genius of Polish artists 
to express themselves in the most modern mannerism of 
Abstraction has been richly demonstrated. Whether they re- 
main in their native Poland or migrate to Paris or London 
they seem to have precisely that feeling for the quality of paint 
and that courage to abandon themselves to their own sub- 
conscious which is the basic necessity for the Abstractionist. 
The June exhibition reiterates the past successes. Wojciech 
Dlugosz is a Polish artist in his mid-thirties who started to 
paint seriously about ten years ago, and he bids fair to become 
one of the very foremost exponents of Abstraction, with a 
European reputation. Indeed, Sir Herbert Read in his “Con- 
cise History of Modern Painting” singles him out for mention 
from all his fellow countrymen, whose names, as Grabowski 
Gallery has demonstrated, are multitudinous enough. 
Dlugosz paints often on a large scale, but even when he 
does this there is no loss of intimacy because there is a certain 
tenderness in the painting itself, and the feeling of an essay 
to express his own profound ideas. This is not action painting 
with the concept that the movement of the brush and the 
nature of the pigmentation will do all the work of expression, 
unless in some mysterious way the sub-conscious takes over. 
All Abstraction necessarily has something of that in it, and 
may even choose this as a starting point, as Klee would “go for 
a walk with a line”. Dlugosz, for his part, is concerned with 
a cosmic poetry. His titles turn continuously to such ideas 
as “Initiation”, “Beginning”, “Apocalypse”, “Cosmos” ; or, as 
in the work which we illustrate, “Entelechy” that Aristotelian 
conception of the informing spirit which creates perfection of 
being from potentiality. Such vast intellectual and spiritual 
ideas cannot be signified by definable material symbols (Blake 


English landscape paintings ; ancient weapons ; and ships 
models. At the moment they have an exhibition concen- 
trating on these last, and enthusiasts for them will find a 
number of magnificent specimens. The exquisite proportions 
of the old ships are more than ever revealed in these perfect 
re-creations of them: a form of craftsmanship amazing to 
our own hurried times. Along with them collectors will find, 
as usual at this house, fascinating other pieces dear to the 
heart of sea-lovers. 

PAuL LARSEN GALLERY in Duke Street, to which we look 
for outstanding examples of Flemish and Dutch XVIIth 
century paintings, have at the moment a particularly lively 
Kermesse of St. Bavon by Pieter Balten, that rare XVIth 
century Antwerp master whose best known work is the Feast 
of St. Martin in the Rijks Museum. Mr. Larsen’s picture 
not only shows the usual crowds of feasters disporting under 
the long banner of the Patron Saint of Gand and Haarlem, 
but portrays the Archduke Albert and Isabella at the forefront 
of the picture, which indicates that it was a work painted at 
the end of Pieter Balten’s career. 

Among the many other paintings showing is a very fine 
Still Life with Grapes and Nuts by that rare master Jan 
Soreau, and a fine work by Jacob Savery. 

JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY in George Street, Baker Street, 
pursuing their policy of introducing new artists to us, are 
exhibiting until early in June the recent paintings of Peter 
Noel-Perkins. 

PRIMAVERA in Sloane Street are holding a first one-man 
show of the pottery of Ruth Duckworth, a sculptor who, in 
turning to pottery has not lost the sculpturesque feeling. She 
experiments in coiled clay forms and sometimes gets her 
colour effect by rubbing glazes into her clay. 


Grabowski Gallery 


failed in his art because of this) and such work as this at its 
best shows perhaps the only way of expressing themes of this 
nature. 





PRA-ENTELECHY. By Wojciech Dlugosz. Oil: 52% x 558. 
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ART AND ILLUSION 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 





Reviewed by GRAHAM REYNOLDS 


* “Art and Illusion,” by E. H. Gompricu. Phaidon Press, £3 10s. 


HE A. W. Mellon lectures in the Fine Arts which are 
delivered annually at the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, have been allotted to scholars of proved eminence, 
and have accordingly resulted in contributions of permanent 
value to the theory of art. These have now been joined by 
Professor E. H. Gombrich’s most instructive Art and Illusion,* 
an expansion of the lectures he gave in Washington in 1956. 
Before an account of his intricate but clearly deployed argu- 
ment is given, it must be recorded that the book is exceptionally 
well designed for clear reading, with the illustrations placed 
near the passages which they illuminate ; it is, as the author 
says, “not a picture book with explanatory letterpress. It is 
reading matter with explanatory pictures.” 

The sub-title of the book is “A Study in the Psychology of 
Pictorial Representation”, and Professor 
Gombrich has concerned himself with 
that section of artistic activity—he 
freely admits that it is not the whole 
—which has been concerned to let its 
expression depend upon the imitation, 
as closely as the medium permits, of 
natural appearances. He asks why 
naturalism did not arise at a much 
earlier stage in art; why illusionist 
painting occurs comparatively late, and 
at the cost of such a high degree of 
effort. 

By a number of well-chosen and 
often diverting instances he exemplifies 
how perplexing a function vision itself 
is, as a Means of representing the outer 
world ; and he has no difficulty in 
demonstrating that the imitation of the 
effects of vision by spreading colours 
upon a flat surface is an even more 
perplexing operation, subject to all 
sorts of ambiguities of interpretation. 
It is tempting to suggest in passing 
that the ambiguities of a painted sur- 
face are not, as Professor Gombrich 
suggests, mutually exclusive, but may 
reinforce one another to the enrichment 
of our experience, in the way shown 
for literature by Mr. Empson’s 
criticism. 

The key problem of art history, in 
Professor Gombrich’s view, is that of 
the succession of styles. How do there come to be groups 
recognisable as being from certain countries at certain periods, 
and why is there succession and orderly change amongst these 
groups ? The chain of reasoning by which he approaches his 
answer to this problem concerns both the beholder’s share and 
the artist’s share in the artistic experience. In brief, his 
solution is that the artist has proceded gradually from discovery 
to discovery and that his training—at all stages of the history 
of art—has provided him, and his public, with a number of 
ready-made formulae of representation, or schemata, which he 
uses or adapts for his cwn work. To approach towards the 
construction of an equivalent of what is seen the artist must 
proceed by trial and error, and his trials are at first repetitions 
of the schemata he has learned from his immediate tradition. 

A striking example of this is the drawing of a lion “from 
life’ made by Villard de Honnecourt c. 1235, discussed by 
Professor Gombrich and reproduced here. This is clearly 
made up of habits of drawing and habits of vision; and 
similar tendencies to distort the reality can be traced, though 
in progressively reduced degree, in post-Renaissance rt. 
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Lion and Porcupine. 








Circa 1235. Pen and Ink. 
By VILLARD DEHONNECOURT. From Paris Bibliothéque. 


Originality is relative to a particular context ; a creative artist 
is not content to copy the established schemata without varia- 
tion but cannot, however great his urge towards naturalism, 
arrive at a total representation of what we see. An oil painting, 
no less than a pencil drawing, must be a selective transcript of 
reality. No projection of a three dimensional space on to a 
two-dimensional surface in accordance with the laws of per- 
spective can give an unambiguous result. 

Professor Gombrich applies these principles to a revealing 
examination of Constable’s Wivenhoe Park, to which he returns 
again and again as an example of highly-developed naturalism 
in landscape painting ; it can be discussed in detail because 
Constable was himself an outstanding and articulate critic of 
his own work. Professor Gombrich shows the extent to which 

it grows out of, yet diverges from, the 
- pastoral landscape defined in XVIIth 
century artistic theory. 

The author displays a nice sense of 
judgment in rejecting the mythological 
theories which posit a will-to-form in- 
habiting each artistic period, and in his 
scepticism toward facile explanations of 
artistic history in terms of social history. 
His treatment emphasises the creative 
activity of the individual artist, who 
seeks a way out of the clichés in which 
he is trained by forming a personal 
style. 

Right at the outset of his study Pro- 
fessor Gombrich emphasises that it is 
“not intended as a plea, disguised or 
otherwise, for the exercise of illusionist 
tricks in painting today”. It is as well 
that he makes this point so explicitly, 
because it inevitably becomes difficult 
to remember, in the course of this long 
examination of the development of il- 
lusionism in painting, that he is not 
indeed making such a claim. 

There is an even more fundamental 
problem than the question raised by 
this book: why style has a history. 

The deeper question still is why, in 
an spite of their differing styles, a heiratic 
Egyptian relief, a formalised Byzantine 
mosaic, a naturalistic landscape by 
Constable, a cubist picture by Braque 
and a non-representational composition by Soulages move 
a sympathetic onlooker in the same way? Professor 
Gombrich gives the answer to this enquiry in the penulti- 
mate paragraph of his exposition, in an assessment the 
modesty and wisdom of which deserve to be widely 
recognised :— 

“Just as the historian can never fully explain the 
individual work of art with all the decisions involved in 
making it, so the psychologist can never fully interpret its 
meaning to the questioning art lover .... Our responses 
in life to the interacting stimuli of light or shape . . . are 
always immediate, global, unanalyzed, and in that sense 
intuitive. Where we understand we understand directly.” 
Analysis, he concludes, has exhausted its usefulness if it 
eliminates false responses to works of art; and this book 
should certainly help many people toward a greater under- 
standing of the place of the acknowledged masterpieces in 
their own historical contexts. With a little development 
and elaboration it can equally direct us toward the inter- 
pretation of non-figurative art in our own times. 




















The Kremlin Art Treasures 


by 


DAVID DOUGLAS 
DUNCAN 


THE FIRST COLOUR 
COVERAGE OF THE 
KREMLIN TREASURES 


83 COLOUR PLATES 


SIZE 13 x 10 


PRICE £7-10-0 





83 superb colour plates, including several double 
spreads, make this a unique and fascinating record 
of the history of Russia from the I Ith century to 
the present day. The fabulous treasures are chosen 
to illustrate the country's history in pictures and 
full details of them are given in an appendix to the 
main text. 


PRICE £7.10.0 


Indian Miniatures 


by W. G. ARCHER, Keeper of the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


A DEFINITE HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE LARGELY 
UNEXPLORED ART OF INDIAN MINIATURE PAINTNG 


The text, by the foremost European scholar and 
authority on Indian art, is illustrated by 100 full- 
page reproductions, facsimile size, of the finest and 
most important examples of every school, style and 
50 of these illus- 
trations are in colour, and there are full captions 


period of miniature painting. 


relating each miniature to the whole subject. 


PRICE £8.8.0 








The Architecture of John Nash 


by 
TERENCE DAVIS 


with a critical introduction 


by 
SIR JOHN SUMMERSON 





The most comprehensive collection of photographs 
and engravings of Nash's work ever published— 
covering the terraces, castles, country houses, 
public buildings, cottages and conceits. The author 
has explored every source of information to gather 
material for this remarkable record and has as- 
sembled over 200 illustrations, many here published 
for the first time. There are 15 plans. 


PRICE 50s. 


UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES 
Greece 


BYZANTINE CHURCH PAINTING AND MOSAICS 


by MANOLIS CHATZIDAKIS 
and PROFESSOR ANDRE GRABAR 


Recent restorations in the remote monasteries and 
chapels of Greece and its islands have uncovered 
a remarkable group of early Byzantine mosaics and 
revealed a previously unknown chapter in the art 
history of eastern Europe. 


COMING SOON IN THIS SERIES 
Israel —ANCIENT MOSAICS 


Turkey —MINIATURES 
EACH £6.6.0 
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The Art of William 
Blake Anthony Blunt 


Blake's gradual mastery of the problems of the 
visual arts is traced in this book, which studies 
his development first as a poet and then as a 
painter. (Columbia University Press) 
Illustrated 365 net 


European Vision and 
the South Pacific 1768-1850 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF ART AND IDEAS 
Bernard Smith 


The author considers the work of artists 
attached to scientific voyages to the Pacific, 
showing how it was related to the contempor- 
ary scientific interests and prevailing ideas. 
The later chapters discuss the emergence of 


Australian colonial art. Illustrated 845 net 
Studies in Landscape 
Design G. A. Jellicoe 


"The se studies will interest all architects, 
gardeners, planners and those who are forced 
to witness and fret and fume about the daily 
uglifying of our landscape Here is a 
book which all councillors should be compelled 
to read and be examined on’. HOUSE AND 
GARDEN Illustrated 255 net 


Forthcoming 
The Wood Engravings 
of Joan Hassall 


Ruari McLean 


Joan Hassall is widely known as one of the 
most distinguished wood-engravers in this 
country. Ruari McLean, who has selected and 
introduced nearly 200 engravings from the 


whole field of her art, also discusses her 
background, methods of work, and the art and 
technique of wood-engraving generally. 215 net 


Two Sixteenth Century W orks on 
Calligraphy published in association with 
the Lion and Unicorn Press of the Royal 
College of Art 


Wolffgang Fugger’s 
Handwriting Manual 


entitled A Practical and Well Grounded 
Formulary for Divers Fair Hands 


Now translated by FREDERICK PLAAT with a 
Foreword by HARRY CARTER 
This manual stands supreme as an example of 
engraving, and is also the earliest to deal with 
the design of types. The text is based on the 
models of Johann Neudérffer the elder, the most 
famous of German writing-masters ; to this 
material Fugger added a section on the con- 
struction of Roman capitals by geometric means, 
Illustrated 215 net 


A Facsimile of the 1550 Edition of 
Arte Subtilissima 
Juan de Y ciar 


With a Translation by EVELYN SHUCKBURGH 
ind an Introduction by REYNOLDS STONE 
Particularly valuable for its decoration and 

the light it throws on the part played by the 
engraver, this book is now a rare one. The 
author was clearly inspired by the Italian 
calligraphers Arrighi, Tagliente, and Palatino, 
and was a pioneer of the chancery hand in 
Spain Illustrated 255 net 
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ENGLISH DECORATIVE IRONWORK FROM 


CONTEMPORARY SOURCE BooKs, 1610-1836 


By JoHN Harris, Alec Tiranti Ltd., 24 pp., 154 pl., £2.2.0. 
Reviewed by Charles Oman. 


HIRTY YEARS have elapsed since the publication of 
Wrought Iron and its Decorative Use by Maxwell Ayrton 
and Arnold Silcock, since when Raymond Lister’s Decorative 
Wrought Ironwork in Great Britain (1957) has been the only 
work which has added anything substantial to the study of 
the golden age of English wrought ironwork which began in 
the last years of the XVIIth century and ended with the reign 
of George IV. 

Mr. Harris has discovered a fresh approach to the subject 
and has not merely rehashed the work of his predecessors, 
correcting their mistakes. The idea of retelling the story in the 
form of a commentary on the contemporary books of designs, 
was a brilliant one. It is extraordinary that so little use has 
been made of the vooks of engraved designs for Starkie Gardner 
must have known of most of the material which has been used 
in the present work. 

The greater part of the plates have been selected from five 
works specially produced to help smiths, viz.: Jean Tijou— 
A new Booke of Drawings, 1693 ; J. Jores—A new Book of 
Iron Work, 1756; W. & J. Welldon—The Smith’s Right 
Hand, 1765 ; J. Bottomley—A Book of Designs, 1793 ; and 
I. & J. Taylor—Ornamental Iron Work, c. 1795. These, as 
is pointed out are not of equal authority. Thus Tijou’s de- 
signs, diluted to suit English taste and English pockets, were of 
primary importance whereas the pilfered Continental designs 
of Jores appear to have fallen flat (as did those which Batty 
Langley attempted to boost in his Ancient Masonry both in 
Theory and in the Practice). Another fruitful source has been 
found in certain architectural books such as James Gibbs’s 
Book of Architecture in which three plates are devoted to 
ironwork. On this Mr. Harris comments that the work was 
primarily intended for master-builders and not for smiths. 
It is likely that in fact Gibbs gave Robert Bakewell consider- 
able freedom when they were co-operating but it is clear from 
these plates that the architect had a very sound knowledge of 
ironwork designing. 
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Plate 33 1728. James Gibb. 
from Book of Architecture. 


In the past writers have tended to neglect the ironwork of 
the end of the XVIIIth and of the early XIXth century, on 
the ground (which can hardly be disputed), that it is outshone 
by the work of the followers of Tijou in the preceding period. 
Mr. Harris has devoted one third of his plates to the illustra- 
tion of designs produced after 1770. Readers are not likely 
to be tempted to modify very much their previous opinions but 
the illustrations cover a very wide field of subjects and this 
book will provide a convenient source of reference for anyone 
wishing to refresh his memory of such objects as the Adam 
lamp-standards which seem almost to have disappeared from 
the streets of London where they were still plentiful thirty 
years ago. The even more mass-produced designs of the 
Regency period when ironwork was usually cast and when the 
details were often of lead or brass, are very well covered and 
the concluding plate is awarded to a horrific design by Henry 
Shaw for a staircase in the Gothic style. 

Within the limitations which the author has set himself, 
he has succeeded in producing a most valuable reference book. 


THE LAMP OF BEAUTY. Writings 
on Art by John Ruskin. Selected and 
edited by JoAN Evans. Phaidon Press. 
32s. 6d. net. 

Dr. JOAN EvaANs has aptly chosen as a 

title the heading of the fourth chapter of 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. She 

has divided her extracts from Ruskin’s 

writings on art into three sections: (1) 

painting; (2) architecture and sculpture, 

and (3) the organisation and study of art. 

Each section is arranged chronologically, 

with dates on every page, so that the 

reader, in following the development of 

Ruskin’s mind and taste, cannot fail to 

keep the year of publication in mind. 

Perhaps no other great and voluminous 
English writer so much needs introduc- 
tion to new readers by way of selections. 
Dr. Evans has performed a_ valuable 
service by thus presenting a large aspect 
of Ruskin’s writings. She begins her brief 
introduction with an amusing comment 
on the monumental Library Edition of 
Ruskin issued under the editorship of 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn: 
“It is admirably edited and splendidly 
produced ; yet its very completeness has 
made it less a memorial than a tombstone. 
Few people nowadays will read through 
thirty-eight massive volumes, or even con- 
sult an index that occupies 688 pages in 
double columns.” 

In these selections anyone new to Ruskin 
can savour the range of his prose, from 
the eloquence of The Stones of Venice 
to the conversational Academy Notes. 
Then there is Ruskin the apologist of 
Turner and of the Pre-Raphaelites, claim- 
ing for the latter that their principles “are 
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neither pre- nor post-Raphaelite, but ever- 
lasting”. A tantalizing gibe occurs in an 
extract from The Art of England (1883): 
“You may paint a modern French emo- 
tional landscape, with a pail of whitewash 
and a pot of gas-tar in ten minutes at the 
outside”. Which French painter or 
painters could Ruskin have had in mind 
during the early 1880’s ? 

The book is well produced at a modest 
price, with 78 plates, of which a few are 
in colour. 

C. M. WEEKLEY. 


STUDIES IN LANDSCAPE DESIGN. 
By G. A. Jexuicozr. 1960. Oxford 
University Press. 25s. net. 

PERSONALLY I hope that our readers will 

share in my delight in this book which 

has enticed me into an unexpected realm 
of thought. So many art-books there are, 
which give more or less scientific rules 
for the guidance of artistic tyros and en- 
thusiasts of the “do it yourself” school 
that it is an unexpected pleasure to dip 
into the pages of this well-produced vol- 
ume, anticipating no more than the title 
suggests, and finding oneself immersed in 

a scholarly dissertation upon gardens old 

and new and man’s relations and responsi- 

bilities thereto. 

It is a revelation to discover in these 
pages, not dry as dust advocacy of geo- 
metrically controlled design, but the un- 
folding of a veritable philosophy of man’s 
relation to nature, from the basic classic- 
ism expressed in the planning of the 
Greek and Roman garden (essentially an 
intimate extension of the classic dwelling 
itself) and its development into the 
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mediaeval ‘Paradise Garden’ of romance 
and poetry. We even are pleasantly un- 
affected by the emotional shock when the 
author, at the turn of a chapter, leads us 
into the ethics and synthetics of modern 
motorways. From the strictly private and 
seclusive conception of more individual 
times the writer launches us into his basic 
theme of social amenities as pertaining to 
public highways, with all their artistic and 
scientific problems. 

We who have lived through the long 
phenomenon of ribbon development with 
ugly suburbia dumped in rural surround- 
ings will appreciate the importance and 
the desirability of comprehensive country- 
wide planning, with thought given to the 
demands of the future and the aesthetic 
results we inevitably bequeath to posterity. 

These considerations are most convinc- 
ingly enlarged upon by the author. The 
result is a well-illustrated and informative 
thesis, not only upon art in landscape and 
landscape art as it impinges upon modern 
life, but advocates, as far as possible, the 
preservation of natural beauties (the 
responsibility of the planner) while at the 
same time allowing for the artificial re- 
shaping of the terrain (an artistic accom- 
modation), both vital considerations in the 
innumerable activities of the world today, 
which is in a continuous state of flux. 
In the past it was considerations of en- 
vironment. It is so still upon a very 
much wider scale. 

The architect, the town-planner no less 
than the consultant or the engineer will 
find food for deep thought (and inspira- 
tion in the realm of ideas) in this lucid and 
thoughtful book. Cyrit G. E. BUNT. 


Paolo Uccello 
PAOLO d’ANCONA 


In this collection the complete range of 
Uccello’s work has been considered, The 
text provides a brilliant study, including 
detailed commentaries, of the technique 
and artistic background of this master. 
The exceptionally large colour plates are 
a pleasure to see and study. 154 in. x 
113 in. 112 pages. 35 black-and-white 
illustrations. 25 colour plates. 5 guineas. 


Pietro Cavallini 
PIETRO TOESCA 


The boldness and originality of Cavallini’s 
art—until now so little known except to 
a small band of critics and historians— 
is here manifest in a series of superb 
reproductions of his mosaic; and frescos. 
14% in. x 114 in, 78 pages. 18 black- 
and-white illustrations, 25 colour plates. 
5Ss. 


Utrillo 


WALDEMAR GEORGE 


Only the great friendship between the 
author of this book and Utrillo could 
give such an authoritative interpretation 
of the ‘painter of Paris’. 14% in. x 
144 in. 104 pages. 45 black-and-white 
illustrations. 35 colour plates. 50s. 














CATALOGUE OF THE TIEPOLO 
DRAWINGS in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. By GEorRGE KNOX. 
111 pp. + 326repros. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 3 guineas. 


Although the development of Giam- 
battista Tiepolo as a painter has been 
fairly well charted since the beginning of 
the century, the study of his drawings, 
until the work of Hadeln in the 1920s, 
has been at the best fragmentary. Even 
more recently, our conception of his 
style at different periods remained incom- 
plete, and our conception of its range 
too narrow. This book goes a long way 
towards filling the outstanding gaps. 


The three hundred and twenty-six 
drawings described are contained in two 
albums bought by the Museum in 1885 
for £11. They were two of nine volumes 
in the collection of Edward Cheney 
which were sold at Sotheby’s (in one 
lot, incredible as it may now seem) on 
29th April, 1885. The purchase caused 
no stir, and for many years the drawings 
were virtually ignored; their first ap- 
pearance in the literature was not until 
1921, and the present work is the fruit 
of the first systematic study. 

The collection is of unusual importance 
in that it consists wholly of working 
drawings, as distinct from larger and 
more highly finished compositions exe- 
cuted for sale; and because of the 
considerable number which Mr. Knox 
has been able to connect with paintings 
or etchings. Three groups stand out. First, 
drawings that can be dated before about 
1740, a period hitherto known only from 
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a few isolated sheets ; secondly, studies 
for the two series of etchings the Scherzi 
and the Capricci; and thirdly, studies 
dating from Tiepolo’s stay in Wurzburg. 
In these three departments the collection 
is incomparably richer than any other. 
Round the drawings that can be 
accurately dated Mr. Knox has grouped 
others and thus established a firm chrono- 
logy. In the result, the variety of 
Tiepolo’s style and technique is surpris- 
ing and impressive. We have perhaps 
grown accustomed to thinking of him 
too exclusively in terms of the more 
finished drawings, which, splendid though 
they may be, are apt to look monotonous 
when seen in quantity. In these sketches, 
where pen, wash, red or black chalk are 
used alone or in combination, the style 
changes from a rather heavy Piazzetta- 
like ‘black chalk’ manner in the earliest 
period, to the painterly breadth of the 
Wiurzburg drawings, some of which (Nos. 
179-81 for instance) have a dashing, 
Picaresque quality that reminds one of 
Piranesi. Throughout we are confronted 
with examples of Tiepolo’s power and 
delicacy in the luminous use of wash. 
The author has, of course, nothing to 
say about types of drawing not repre- 
sented in the collection, but one general 
point that crops up in any discussion of 
Tiepolo might perhaps have been dealt 
with more fully—the relationship between 
Giambattista’s drawings and those of 
Domenico. There are here two small 
signed drawings by Domenico, and to 
these must surely be added the four 
studies of busts catalogued as “Tiepolo 
studio’ (Nos. 307-10). Furthermore, the 
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architectural and surveyor’s ironwork ; profusely illus- 
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red chalk St. Matthew at Stuttgart (Fig. 
VII) although accepted by Mr. Knox as 
Giambattista seems more likely to be by 
Domenico. It has not that amplitude of 
form that is an invariable mark of Giam- 
battista, but rather a somewhat over-fussy, 
pinched quality characteristic of his son. 
Yet there are a number of drawings un- 
questionably by Giambattista which might 
be regarded as the starting points of 
Domenico’s style—for example, Nos. 18, 
21, 23, 24, and the sculpture studies 
possibly connected with the Villa Cordel- 
lina (Nos. 74-81). On the studies for the 
Villa Valmarana frescoes the author 
seems to evade decision, coming out at 
one point in favour of an attribution to 
Domenico for the doubtful drawings, 
and then listing them simply as ‘studio’ 
(Nos. 304-5). It should be possible to 
rescue from anonymity sketches of the 
quality of Nos. 304-5, and especially No. 
306. Mr. Knox no doubt felt, perhaps 
rightly, that the problem of how closely 
and at what points Domenico approached 
his father lay outside his immediate task, 

but a problem nevertheless it remains. 
Every drawing is reproduced, as it 
should be in a book of this kind, but 
unfortunately the standard of reproduc- 
tion is very poor. Whatever the process 
used, it has the effect of flattening all 
contrasts of tone and texture into a 
uniform greyness. Tiepolo’s brilliance, 
and some of these studies are very 
brilliant, is sunk almost without trace. 
It is a sad blot on an otherwise admirable 
book which must remain indispensable 
to any serious study of Tiepolo drawings. 
W. R. JEUDWINE. 
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of the print. 64 plates. 375. 6d. 
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HIERONYMOUS BOSCH: The Paint- 
ings. By Cart LINFERT. 82 Plates. 
24 in colour. 118 pp. Complete 
Edition. Phaidon. 18s. 6d. 

This work brings to us in full and in 
detail the known accepted works of Bosch, 
produced, as volumes from the Phaidon 
Press invariably are, with remarkable 
truth to colour. Carl Linfert contributes 
a 20 page introduction, and a section of 
factual and critical notes to the plates. 

The danger with a definitive edition 
of this kind is that it tends to establish 
as final the works known to date. The 
volume lists thirty of these ; and, although 
Bosch’s medium and method as a painter 
may have caused many of his pictures 
to perish, thirty is a limited canon. 

The introductory essay does not set 
out to be so much an introduction to 
the artist and his work as an erudite 
comment, putting forward rather Teu- 
tonic theorising and tending to assume 
that the reader is already acquainted with 
the facts and background of the painter 
and his period, and also with the pre- 
vailing ideas of writers such as Tolnay, 
Baldas, Friedlander and Combe. Ruys- 
boech’s mysticism, which so clearly 
played a large part in Bosch’s mental 
make-up, is mentioned ; but, again, with 
the assumption of our knowledge. It is 
never defined to show its relationship to 
his work. 

It is, perhaps, irrelevant to criticise any 
book or work of art for failure to achieve 
what author or artist did not set out to 
do ; but, in the case of Bosch, he is so 
complicated a mind and an artist that 
what is needed is clarification. Carl 
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Linfert has written an essay for the al- 
ready knowledgeable, but seems to hold 
that “one should not look in the pictures 
either for unity or consistent sense”. I 
would wish for exposition not so defeatist. 
Bosch was certainly an intensively reli- 
gious person, steeped in mediaeval mysti- 
cism of a known kind, and we would be 
helped to understand the works by 
examination of that spiritual background. 
The volume remains a delightful album 
of the paintings. 

Horace SHIPP. 


THE ENGLISH TRADITION IN 
DESIGN. By JOHN GLoac. Adam 
& Charles Black. 25s. net. 

Mr. Gloag’s concentrated, yet fluent 
and complete study was first published 
as a King Penguin Book. This edition 
has been so revised and enlarged that it 
is virtually a new book. The factor that 
gives it a special value is that the author 
does not stray into aesthetics, but is 
content to make a factual record and 
never to forget that design in its most 
visible and varied manifestations is a 
thing of the practical craftsman even more 
than of the deliberate artist: that it is 
a spontaneous interpretation of a practi- 
cal need. He sees the riches of English 
design as the accumulated treasury of 
local craftsmen, of things built and made 
for local purposes. 

‘They have something to say, not 

only of national character, but of 

local materials, ideas and _ habits’. 

These traditions slowly merged into a 
native style, even before the Tudor period 
was gloriously apparent in Royal, eccle- 






siastical and domestic architecture and 
the ancillary arts and crafts. Mr. Gloag 
sees this natural, if majestic, tradition 
first interrupted by Fashion when the 
new parvenu Tudor nobility took to 
travelling abroad and bringing back 
foreign ideas: he is very interesting on 
the effect of classic architecture on Eng- 
lish design and on another development 
taking place at same time—the gradual 
change of the craftsman into the artisan. 
This phase led ultimately into Puritan 
austerity and this into a great period of 
architectural enlightenment. 

He keeps his finger very firm on the 
operative pressure of changing social 
climates. The Victorian age was ushered 
in by vast industrial development—new 
materials used, and new means of repro- 
duction, nation-wide and fantastically 
unselfconscious. Reaction to this brought 
the Handicraft Revival led by men like 
Morris, Rosetti, Burne-Jones, and Mr. 
Gloag puts forward the idea that it was 
the craft revivalist’s insistence on hand- 
made things that deflected attention 
from the possibility of designing things 
properly for mechanical reproduction. 

We ourselves have seen how this 
merged gradually into the establishment 
of Industrial Design into an art itself 
and today, English Design with a new 
wealth of mechanical means and synthetic 
materials is as exuberant and positive as 
ever. Mr. Gloag has most admirably 
provided a condensed perspective and the 
40 plates and abundant illustrations in 
the text are chosen with maximum 
contribution to his argument. 

JoHN GIBBINS. 
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KONSTHANTVERKAREN CHRIS- 
TIAN PRECHT. By GUSTAV 
MUNTHE, Stockholm (Natur och Kul- 
tur, 1957). 358 pp. (with English 
Summary of 5 pp.) and 138 figures. 
24 kronor 50 Gre. 


Dr. GUSTAV MUNTHE wrote the work 
under review as an academic dissertation 
for the title which he now enjoys. It is an 
important book for the history of the 
rococo style in Sweden, the course of 
which is still far from being completely 
plotted, and in it is most ably assembled 
a great mass of information about the 
Precht family of artists, and Christian 
Precht in particular, together with much 
speculation as to what he may have pro- 
duced. For Precht is an enigmatic figure, 
of a type familiar in art history, about 
whom much is known personally but 
whose artistic output is largely unidenti- 
fied. Whilst on the one hand we have a 
number of signed designs for works in 
various media, on the other there was, at 
the time when this book was written, only 
one object which can beyond all reason- 
able doubt be ascribed to Precht—the 
small gilt cast-bronze picture-frame dated 
1741 at the manor-house Ovedskloster. 
This poses as many questions as it answers, 
for whereas Precht’s signed and dated (or 
datable) drawings both before and after 
1741 reveal an essentially régence style 
with some rococo details, the Ovedskloster 
frame is a work of the extremest rococo 
taste in the manner of Meissonier or 
Oppenord. 

The main limiting factor in attempting 
to establish Precht’s oeuvre is that al- 
though he was brought up as a jeweller 
and silversmith, he never became a master 
within the Stockholm guild organization, 
obtaining instead the official status of 
“artist and manufacturer” of “gold, silver 
and various other metals”. In conse- 
quence, he could not use a master’s stamp, 
and much that he may have made in silver 
presumably masquerades under the name 
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of the master who merely stamped it. 
Under these circumstances, attribution is 
clearly hazardous work, and it cannot be 
said that all Dr. Munthe’s ascriptions are 
likely to win general acceptance. In 
general, it would have been preferable if 
Dr. Munthe had proceeded more strictly 
from Precht’s known work towards attri- 
butions of unsigned drawings, rather than 
compared designs of which the author- 
ship is only conjectural. One would have 
liked to see illustrations of all the signed 
drawings instead of the many unsigned 
examples here shown ; and to have had 
an ampler commentary on the criteria of 
handwriting and paper used, on which 
Dr. Munthe appears to place reliance. 

Despite these criticisms, it is fair to say 
that Dr. Munthe has produced a book 
which is a major contribution to the his- 
tory of XVIIIth century art in Sweden: 
and whether we agree with all the author’s 
attributions or not, to Precht must go the 
credit of being the earliest promoter in 
Sweden of elements of the rococo style, 
for some of his designs for porcelain bear 
the remarkably early date of 1738. 


R. J. CHARLESTON. 


LES BELLES HEURES DU DUC DE 
BERRY. Introduction by James J. 
Rorimer. Notes by Margaret B. Free- 
man. Thames and Hudson. 42s. 


Tuis is the English edition of a facsimile 
from the Belles Heures du Duc de Berry, 
which was originally published by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, after ac- 
quiring the manuscript in 1957. This 
Book of Hours came from the Rothschild 
family and had once formed part of this 
fabulous, but almost inaccessible collec- 
tion of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
where few had ever seen it. The pub- 


lishers have made a fine choice and they 
increased the luxury of their edition by 
enclosing the book in a case of grained 
vellum paper with a lining of red fabric. 
They used a different paper and their own 





































type of print, but the plates by Draeger 
in Paris are the same and so is the text. 

The short introduction by the Director 

of the Metropolitan Museum draws in a 
few words a striking picture of the Duke, 
his collections and his artists. The Duke 
lived in troubled times, yet he found the 
means to build not less than twenty 
castles. He was one of the greatest 
patrons of art and one of the first art 
collectors in a modern sense, he was pos- 
sessive and insatiable, an amateur but also 
a connoisseur, who knew how to choose 
the best artists. Paul de Limbourg and 
his two brothers came from Guelderland 
first to the court of Philip of Burgundy, 
the Duke’s brother and entered the Duke’s 
own service c. 1409. They completed the 
Belles Heures between 1410-13, as we 
know from the Duke’s inventory of that 
year. 
The Belles Heures are the only com- 
plete and homogeneous manuscript by the 
Brothers de Limbourg, which has sur- 
vived. They are unsurpassed in the 
subtlety and richness of illumination and 
represent one of the finest achievements 
of these artists. 

The choice of 32 plates from the 92 
large and 54 column illuminations has 
been made with great skill. Their se- 
quence was altered in accordance with the 
ordinary distribution in Books of Hours, 
so that the scenes from the Life of Christ 
(Hours of the Virgin and of the Passion) 
appear on the first plates. They are fol- 
lowed by a fine selection from the many 
Histories of Saints, which are a special 
feature of the Belles Heures—nothing like 
it is found in any other prayer book de 
luxe of that time. There are two (out of 
eleven) lively scenes from the legend of 
St. Catherine, three (out of six) of St. 
Bruno, including an illustration of the 
Grande Chartreuse near Grenoble which 
he founded, the fairytale like scenes of St. 
Antony. Then there are examples from 
the many illustrations to the Commemor- 
ations of Saints, these too with scenes of 
their martyrdom instead of single figures. 
At the end we find three documentary il- 
lustrations, showing the Duke and his 
wife in prayer and his return from a 
journey. 

The colour plates are of fine quality, 
superior to the average production. There 
must, of course, remain a wide gap between 
the original manuscript and any such 
“copies” in colour, necessarily of different 
texture and with shades which never really 
match. But the present facsimile succeeds 
in making us aware to what extent the 
impact of these miniatures is due to the 
beauty of their colours, to their purity and 
brilliance and their harmonious blending. 
Without colour much of their delicate 
charm and exciting effect is lost. 


R. SCHILLING. 


CHINESE ART AND CULTURE. By 
RENE GROUSSET. Andre Deutsch 
Lod. 55s. 


Dr. RENE GROUSSET, who was a member 
of the French Academy and director of 
the Cernuschi Museum in Paris, attained 
the distinction of being one of Europe’s 
most brilliant orientalists. His book, 


Chinese Art and Culture, first published 
in France, was completed a short time 
before his death. Grousset’s wide religi- 
sympathies and 


ous and philosophic 
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eclectic artistic taste eminently qualifies 
him to survey the evolution and setting 
of Chinese culture from neolithic to 
modern times. The book is a masterpiece 
of balanced condensation ; and no praise 
can be too high for the excellence of the 
illustrations both in colour and half tone. 
The translation, by Haakon Chevalier, 
seems to be a very faithful rendering both 
of the spirit and the letter of the original. 
This beautifully produced book is a mine 
of information, and it will make strong 
appeal both to the serious student and to 
the more general reader. 

René Grousset’s knowledge of the 
Chinese and Persian languages was not 
always adequate, and he therefore often 
had to take translations on trust. How- 
ever, this did very little to impair the 
value of his work; for he had a full 
sense of a scholar’s responsibility and a 
remarkable intuition for the essence of the 
material under consideration. It is known 
that he is incorrect where he states that 
the parts of XIVth century dramas “were 
sung by an actor who fulfilled the same 
role as the ancient Greek chorus”. Actu- 
ally it was the hero himself (or heroine) 
who, in the principle character réle and 
not as spectator or commentator, sang the 
songs. 

VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


BERENSON: A BIOGRAPHY. _ By 
SyLtv1a SpricGe. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 35s. 


When a great man lives to be over 
ninety the writing of an adequate bio- 
graphy becomes increasingly difficult. 
Few of his contemporaries survive, and 
those who get to know him in his old 
age have to reconstruct his personality 
after long and arduous research. For 
this reason it was surprising to find a 
biography of Bernard Berenson appearing 
within a few months of his death. Mrs. 
Sprigge first met him in 1945 and com- 
piled her book with his consent, but on 
condition that it was not published till 
after his death. She appears to have 
been a newcomer to the realm of art in 
which he lived and has succeeded in 
conveying the thrill of discovery in a way 
that will appeal more to the layman than 
to the art historian. She has brought 
to light interesting details about his early 
life and gives a far more engaging port- 
rait of B.B. in the last years of his life 
than he did himself in his “Sketch for 
a Self Portrait” of 1949. The busy 
middle years of his career and the full 
significance of his contribution to the 
study of Italian Art and especially to its 
appreciation in England and America 
will have to be more fully dealt with. 
The literary and personal approach, even 
though not always strictly accurate, 
makes pleasant and refreshing reading, 
and brings out one of the most amazing 
success stories of the century, without 
the acid wit used by Behrman in his 
biography of B.B.’s business counterpart, 
Duveen. Berenson has earned our grati- 
tude for having opened the eyes of a 


whole generation to new ways of looking 


at painting and has provided a monument 
to himself in endowing his house, library 
and collection of pictures and works of 
art as a home for students. 


Mary CHAMOT. 
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FLEMISH 
PAINTERS 


by R. H. Wilenski 


A major work of art-historical documenta- 
tion, in two handsome volumes. VOLUME 
ONE is an historical survey of the lives, 
circumstances and productions of Flemish 
painters 1430-1830, with a Dictionary of 
painters covering the whole period down to 
1900. VOLUME TWO contains over 900 re- 
productions of pictures discussed, sixteen of 
them in colour. Price for the set of two 
volumes (not sold separately) 12 gns. 


Japanese Colour 
Prints 


LAURENCE BINYON 
& J.J. OBRIEN SEXTON 


BASIL GRAY has edited this new edition of a 
standard work which first appeared in 1923, 
and which has long been out of print. With 
48 plates, 16 in colour. 4 gns. 


Matisse from 
the Life 


RAYMOND ESCHOLIER 


This revealing book about Henri Matisse’s 
life and work is full of new material, main- 
ly unpublished letters, expressing his thought 
and opinions. There are many drawings in 
the text, and 66 reproductions, eight of 
them in colour. Translated by Geraldine 
and H. M, Colvile; with an Introduction 
and notes by R. H. Wilenski. 3 gns. 


The Vienna Genesis 
EMMY WELLESZ 


A new volume in The Faber Library of 
Illuminated Manuscripts. With eight plates 
in colour. 25/- 


Italian Renaissance 
Studies 


Edited by E. F. JACOB 


A distinguished collection of essays on 
various aspects of Italian civilisation in the 
later 15th century. The volume is dedicated 
to the memory of the late Dr. C. M. Ady. 
With 41 plates. 3 gns. 
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ROMANESQUE EUROPE. With an 
Introduction by R. H. C. Davis. 
Edited by Harald Busch and Bernd 
Lohse. With Commentaries on the 
Illustrations by Helmut Domke. 
Translated by PeTER GorGE. Bats- 
ford. 63s. 

To take up such a Batsford book as 
this is to re-discover with delight how 
dramatically Europe is one and indivisible. 

These 224 photographs, taken in 17 
European countries and ranging from the 
Orkneys to the Balkans, are not only 
marvellous in themselves but also mar- 
vellously well chosen to illustrate the 
Romanesque theme as a whole ; and not 
only what the Romanesque is but also 
how it came into being is succinctly told 


in Mr. Davis’s introduction. 
The illustrations are most wisely 
grouped. Side by side are Rochester’s 


mighty keep and the still mightier bases 
of Angers, two stained glass windows at 
Augsburg and a Salzburg mural, the 
“Gallus Gate” at Basel Minster and from 
Vienna Cathedral the “Giant Doors”. 
Fontevrault, Speyer, Monreale, Maria 
Laach, Angouléme—half the glories across 
Channel are here ; but here also are Ely 
and Peterborough, Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury, Winchester, Exeter and 
Durham, far too often slighted abroad. 
In his admirable commentaries Dr. 
Domke tells in detail what to look for 
and just where to look for it, dealing 
with the “metrical system” of Romanesque 
architecture, the reason for its magic 
imagery and heavy West fronts, its re- 
gional developments and local differences, 
the domed churches, the pilgrim routes. 
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Indeed, fully to appreciate the photo- 
graphs either a close study of these 
commentaries or some acquaintance with 
German is necessary. The German cap- 
tions, tightly packed though they seem, 
are perfectly clear ; but time after time 
some salient point is lost in the brevity 
of the English rendering. The know- 
ledge that both St. Francis and Frederick 
II were baptised at San Rufino’s on 
Assissi’s hillside, or that the abbot’s throne 
at Bari is painfully supported by Saracen 
prisoners and commemorates an Apulian 
victory at sea, or that the bronze door 
forged at Magdeburg for Novgorod 
shows St. Peter in prison, surely adds to 
one’s interest. 

English usage prefers the “raising” of 
Lazarus to the “waking”; choir walls 
may be “typical”, but not “exemplary”; 
and the scene on the Bernward Pillar 
at Hildesheim from the “Josephslegende” 
does not show the saint from the New 
Testament but the patriarch from the 
Old. MarGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING. By 
D’EspEzeEL and Fosca. 236 pp. 250 
illustrations. 110 in colour. Oldbourne 
Press. 45s. 

The popular history of art, with an 
easy running commentary and a wealth 
of illustrative material, serves a useful 
purpose as introduction, though it may 
be arguable whether we have too many 
covering approximately the same ground. 
Often, as in this instance, they have al- 
ready been published abroad, and are 
made economically possible here because 
the colour work is available, so that the 
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criticism. This truly great book.’ 
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‘The book is masterly. It has throughout a 
sudden, revealing clarity and a penetrating 
honesty that few serious writers have ever 
ERIC NEWTON 


‘A reinterpretation for our time and a brilliant 
revaluation at a juncture when both were badly 
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‘A study of outstanding brilliance, on one of 
the most important themes in art history and 
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A NEW PHAIDON BOOK 


REMBRANDT 
AS A DRAUGHTSMAN 


An illuminating essay with 115 illustrations, 
4 in colour, showing some of Rembrandt's finest 
drawings. Catalogue. 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY 


PAINTING IN 
XVIII CENTURY VENICE 


“The wisest and most enjoyable book 
that I have read upon its subject."’ Raymond Mortimer. 


115 illustrations, 8 in colour, 10 x 7 in. 


PHAIDON PRESS LIMITED 





price is small compared with the value 
of reproductions given. Certainly this 
volume is well illustrated, and will be 
sought after for this reason. Printed in 
offset, the colours are a little muted, the 
outlines soft ; but it fulfils its function 
excellently in showing so many and so 
well chosen pictures. 

Its scholarship is rather more open to 
doubt. It would be well to know more 
of the joint authors who appear only as 
surnames and without any inkling of 
their standing or academic claim. Per- 
haps in American or some other circles 
of art scholarship these names are house- 
hold words ; but the English reader is 
entitled to know more of the origin of 
of such a work, particularly as it is not 
only an accumulation of facts and dates, 
but of firmly stated opinions of values. 
As these, for example, dismiss Blake 
because his “pictorial vocabulary . . . is 
feeble in the extreme”, or hail Willem 
Kalf as “perhaps the best” of the Dutch 
Still Life painters, we have a right to 
question the authority for such ex 
cathedra assertions. Nor are the facts 
always accurate: Hercules Seghers date 
is given as c. 1690-1743, a century late. 
One would not wish to carp at chance 
errors so long as it is realised that this 
book does not claim academic standing. 
It takes the story right to the threshold 
of Abstraction, and is valuable for its 
presentation of Expressionism in parti- 
cular. A good introduction, therefore, 
which would have been improved if it 
had itself been given a good introduction 
and provided with a reliable birth 
certificate. Horace SHIppP. 
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LE FAUVISME. By JEAN LEYMAIRIE. 

Skira, Geneva. 

It would seem that the Fauves are 
being rediscovered. Certainly M. Arnold 
Rudlinger demonstrates in his current 
Braque show at the Bale Kunsthalle how 
electrifying were the artists’ works in that 
period. Van Dongen, in the Toulouse- 
Lautrec Museum at Albi, painted then 
with a fire that makes one ask why he 
lost it, while Marquet, at the Maison de 
la Pensee Francaise in Paris, also flared 
up into an eloquence he never since has 
recaptured. Ably supplementing these 
various exhibitions is M. Jean Leymairie’s 
book devoted to the movement as a 
whole. 

Here again, as in his equally concise 
volume on the Impressionists, the former 
Conservateur at the Musee des Beaux- 
Arts in Grenoble divides up his company 
so as better to show how the troops 
advanced. One contingent, he says, 
formed up at the atelier Gustave Moreau 
in the Academie Carriere. Their master, 
who knew how to liberate his students, 
urged them to inoculate themselves against 
academicism by conducting studies both 
in the museums and the streets. Those 
congregating here—Matisse, Marquet, 
Camoin, Manguin and Puy—did not 
forget this advice and it doubtless helped 
to accelerate their maturity. Second 
among the participating contingents was 
that trio from Le Havre—Friesz, Braque 
and Dufy—while a third narrowed down 
to but two figures, Derain and Vlaminck, 
who did their fulminating at Chatou. 
Van Dongen, the Dutchman, never did 
attach himself to others, though he felt 
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Catalogue of 
the Tiepolo Drawings 
By GEORGE KNOX 


A splendid series of drawings reflecting the whole 
intellectual background of Venetian eighteenth 
century painting. This is the first time that the 
Tiepolo collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has been fully catalogued and annotated, 
and as the sketchbooks cover almost every phase 
of his career, these drawings offer an exceptional 
opportunity for the historian and student to 
examine the development of his style. More than 
300 plates and 124 pages of text. 
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. a volume worth possessing, both for its 
text and its well produced plates.” The Guardian 
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the common current and did his best to 
enlarge it. This much established, M. 
Leymairie also submits that what united 
these men was largely a temperamental 
affinity. In a word, painting should 
directly reflect the impact of the senses. 
Each of them interpreted this differently 
and some, such as Vlaminck and Van 
Dongen, never escaped such a limitation. 
By contrast Matisse sought to control 
and correct his experience by analysis. 
Amplifying the story, the historian-critic 
etches out the respective influences of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the African Negroes, 
Cezanne and even Manet. Particularly 
relevant is the insistence upon Cross, Sig- 
nac and the Neo-Impressionists, whose 
mastery of method did not go ignored. 
Other critics have fully registered the shock- 
impact of the Salon d’Automne, M. Ley- 
mairie somewhat changes the emphasis by 
noting how Matisse’s “Joie de Vivre”, ex- 
hibited in 1906, enabled the later show to 
eclipse the earlier one. Here—and the critic 
does well to underscore it—emerged a work 
rightly standing with Picasso’s “Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon” as one of the first two 
great testimonials in our century. For, 
as he insists, “It weaves into an extra- 
ordinary synthesis the classically opposed 
themes of the Bacchanale and the 
Pastorale, simultaneously heightening 
Dionysian elan and Apollonian calm, 
rhythm as well as melody, while also 
showing the identical worth of both 
arabesque and pure tone even when 
organised together, thus altogether dis- 
regarding the naturalistic and orchestra- 
ting the whole in a musicalised space”. 

Yet this master of synopsis does not 





omit the decline of the movement and 
attempts no apologies for the later 
deterioration in certain of its adepts. Thus 
his “scenario” is complete. One might, 
perhaps, have wished a slightly greater 
body to the treatment on each artist and 
even some supporting paragraphs on how 
the Fauves compare with subsequent 
schools. JEROME MELQUIST. 


A TREATISE OF JAPANNING AND 
VARNISHING. By STALKER and 
ParRKER. With an introduction by 
H. D. Molesworth. Tiranti. 42s. 

THIS is a complete reprint of 2 work that 

first appeared in 1688 at a time when 

the fashion for furniture lacquered or 
japanned in imitation of that imported 
from the Far East was at its height. The 
didactic title gives no idea of the jewels 
of “fine writing” which have been lavished 
so liberally upon the text. The authors 
made it clear in their preface that what 
they had to offer was of unheard-of 
splendour: “Let not the Europeans any 
longer flatter themselves with the empty 
notions of having surpassed all the world 
beside in stately Palaces, costly temples, 
and sumptuous Fabricks; Ancient and 
modern Rome must now give place: the 
glory of one Country, Japan alone, has 
exceeded in beauty and magnificence all 
the pride of the Vatican at this time, 
and the Pantheon heretofore . . . Japan 
can please you with a more noble pros- 
pect, not only whole towns, but Cities 

too are there adorned with as rich a 

covering ; so bright and radiant are their 

buildings, that when the sun darts forth 
his lustre upon their Golden roofs, they 
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enjoy a double day by the reflection of 
his beams”. 

The book was intended for the lady 
amateur rather than for the professional 
craftsman ; doubtless the art of japanning 
offered a pleasing alternative to the end- 
less drudgery of the needle that was the 
lot of well-bred women in the XVIIth 
century. No opportunity is lost by the 
authors to stress those properties of lac- 
quer that might be expected to appeal to 
the fair sex, and they are as cunning as 
they are arch. Thus one of the main 
attractions of a japanned finish is its 
ability to reflect like a Jooking glass: “No 
amorous nymph need entertain a dialogue 
with her glass or Narcissus retire to a 
fountain when the whole house is one 
entire Speculum”. It is remarkable that 
experts On japanning should be so skil- 
ful in the art of the puff as well, and it 
seems likely that one of the co-authors, 
probably Mr. Parker who lived “over 
against the Theater in Oxford”, was a 
journalist by profession. The authors 
describe their text at one point as “our 
giddy discourse”, a term that is not un- 
merited. For them gold is “the darling 
metal which we mortals, covet, nay 
almost adored”, but their most florid 
passage refers to the somewhat pedestrian 
art of varnishing prints: “Amorous piece! 
That without the assistance of a cunning 
man obliges me with a survey of myself 
and Mistress together ; and by this close 
conjunction, by these seeming caresses 
of her in Effigie, I counterfeit, nay 
almost antedate our more substantial en- 
joyments!” After the extravagance of 
the text the designs suggested for those 
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practising the art of Japanning come as 
an anti-climax. They are repetitive and 
often poorly composed ; they will, how- 
ever, be seen often enough on English 
japanning of the late XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, and it is evident that 
Mr. Parker’s pompous phrases did not 
fail to win the attention for which he hoped. 
J. F. Haywarp. 


THE VALOIS TAPESTRIES. By 
FRANCES A. YATES. London (War- 
burg Institute). xx, 152, 48 plates. 

Few visitors to the Uffizi Gallery can have 

failed to find their attention arrested by a 

magnificent set of eight XVIth century 

tapestries which hang in one of the rooms. 

They show, in the background, gay festi- 

val scenes of dancing and jousting, some 

of them identifiable with French royal 
entertainments of 1565 and 1573, and, 
in the foreground, whole-length portraits 
of Catherine de’ Medici, Henri III of 
France, Marguerite de Valois and her 
husband Henri de Navarre, and other 
personages of the French court. The 
complex personal, political and religious 
crises which enmeshed the last members 
of the hcuse of Valois lend these hangings 
romantic overtones which stimulate curi- 
csity regarding their history. Drawing 
on a remarkable knowledge of the court 
festivals, the international politics and the 
artistic personalities of the period, the 
author of the present book has propound- 
ed a complete theory of their origin, which 
is as romantic as could be imagined, and 
is at the same time suported by a mass 
of factual evidence. Detailed research of 
this kind can easily be dull but Dr. Yates 









kas, as she says, lived in these tapestries, 
and the zest with which she pursues the 
slightest clue concerning them gives her 
work the tension and excitement of a gcod 
detective story. 

D. KING. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING. By Sir HERBERT READ. 
Thames & Hudson. 28s. 


Str HERBERT’S book is a tremendous bar- 
gain: 495 plates, of which 100 are in 
colour. Furthermore the colour plates in 
this volume are of much better quality 
than those in other volumes in the “World 
of Art” series. It is pleasant to be able to 
say this is because the colour reproductions 
were entirely produced in this country. 
What of the text ? It is not yet pos- 
sible, as Sir Herbert points out, to write a 
truly comprehensive history of modern 
painting—partly because modern art has 
not yet reached the end of its develop 
ment, and partly because we are all far 
too close to it to be able to view it with 
any degree of historical detachment or 
perspective. For example, Sir Herbert 
skips over Bonnard in three not very in- 
formative lines while painters like Pech- 
stein, Heckel, and Schmidt-Rottluff get 
about ten times as much space. To be 
sure the author is very much interested 
in aesthetic theory—as much perhaps as 
in painting—and German painters are ob- 
viously a much more fruitful ground. 
Nevertheless, bearing these special interests 
in mind, the book is probably the best 
guide to modern painting conveniently 
available, and as such, must be highly 
recommended. J. Y. Mock. 
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ANTIQUES TODAY 
by PETER PHILP 


For the modest collector and home maker. 
guide to English furniture and pottery and porcelain of Europe 


“Must write at once to congratulate you . 
your light and easy style of writing and occasional flashes cf 
characteristic wit . . 
whcle and make it unusually worthwhile.” 
Chairman, The Antiques Yearbook. 
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Boris de Rachewiltz offers a solution to the problems 
presented to the modern mind by an art which is 
separated from us not only in time but by a com- 
pletely different conception of life. 
in illustrations it includes the results of the latest 
archaeological research in which the author himself 
has taken part. 
& 102 pp. in black & white. 





Textually and 


10 pp. of illustrations in full colour 





Hutchinson 40s. 

















THE 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


Grosvenor House 


JUNE 8th to JUNE 23rd 


Louis XVI gold 
enamelled mandolin 
watch with a musical 

movement. 
M. Hakim 
Stand No. 50 


A pair of Vienna groups representing the four 
seasons. C. 1750. Mark in blue. 


Charles Woollett & Son Stand No. 22 








Pair of Silver Candlesticks. William & Mary, 1694. 
Garrard & Co. Ltd. Stand No. 48 


Stanislav Lepine. River view with a_ bridge. 
Canvas 10$ x 134 in. Signed with initials. 


Leonard Koetser Stand No. 83 























English. Early XVIIIth Century Crewel work. Woollen 
embroidery on figured linen. 


Arditti & Mayorcas Stand No. 90 
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XVIIIth Century mahogany folding screen. 
E. T. Biggs & Sons Ltd. Stand No. 14 

















A pair of Regency two-light table candelabra. 
C. 1810. 


Cecil Davis Ltd. Stand No. 4 


Agra Carpet. Circa 1800. 
C. John Stand No. 31 





The Thames at Deptford with a distant view of Greenwich. An 
original oil painting by W. Anderson, 1823. Canvas, size 20 x 29 in. 


The Parker Gallery Stand No. 78 


Louis XV red tortoiseshell and ormolu bracket clock 
with 10 bell {-hour chime. Height 4 ft. 3 in. 


R. L. Harrington Ltd. Stand No. 45 


Charles II Beaker, 1674. Maker: T.C. 
5 ozs. 7 dwts. Height 44 in. 


Bracher & Sydenham Stand No. 23 


XVIIIth century Chippendale Mahogany two- 
chair back settee. 


North Wales Antique Galleries 
(Gilbert Morris ) Stand No. 10 


















The Banquet. Oil painting. By David 
Vinckeboons. Signed and dated, 1619. 
Leger Galleries Stand No. 24 


A George II Coffee Pot, by Pere Pilleau. 
London 1740. 


Wartski Ltd. Stand No. 29 


Porcelain Melon tureen. C. 1755. Marked 


red anchor. 


P. & K. Embden Stand No. 53 
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Needlework rug; probably English. 
C. 1600. 


Vigo Art Galleries Stand No, 59 
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LANDSCAPE ART OF JAN 


HE coming together of three supremely beautiful examples 
of the art of Van Goyen on the Stand of Mr. Phillips 
of Hitchin at the Antique Dealers’ Fair reminds us again of 
the pioneering approach to nature made by that early Dutch 
master. It is true that the Brueghels, Coninxloo, and other 
Netherlandish painters had already opened up the whole 
idea of landscape. Indeed, by the first quarter of the XVIIth 
century there was a danger that it might settle into a formula 
of a golden-green foreground with blue distance of river 
valley reminiscent of the Rhineland scenery, or of the riverside 
village with figures. Van Goyen broke away from this be- 
cause he looked at the natural scene about him with an eye 
so receptive that we can only think of our own John Constable 
two centuries later. Constable himself gave his praise to 
Jacob Ruisdael, fashionable Dutchman of his day, but had 
he known Van Goyen as well he would certainly have realized 
that it was this earlier master who saw, as he did, that the 
sky by its illumination created the picture. 

Each of these panels in its own way demonstrates Van 
Goyen’s genius. The Winter Landscape with its abnormally 
low horizon line takes every advantage of the reflection of the 
sky in the ice ; the Beach at Scheveningen becomes what we 
would now call “impressionist” by virtue of the unity imposed 
upon it by the lighting ; and when we come to the quite 
magnificent View of Dordrecht then truly “the Light is the 
picture”. One has the feeling that it was that long low 
shadow cast by the knoll of land on the left, and the effects 
of light and shadow on the choppy waters of the estuary 
which caught the eye of the artist. In the earlier works he 


Winter Landscape. Panel: 154 x 24 in. Signed and dated. 
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1596— 
1656 


VAN GOYE 


View of 
Dordrecht. 
Panel: 174 x 30 in. 
Signed and dated. 


sees all the possibilities of dark silhouettes against light ; of 
the sensitive balance of a small but intense dark tone against 
the whole mass of the castle in the one instance, the church 
tower in the other. In them, too, he knows exactly how to 
break the long horizontals with exactly the right vertical, be 
it only the thin mast of a boat or a stick carried by a skater. 
In the Dordrecht painting all this rises to perfection. Now 
there is little extraneous subject: the theme is the water and 
the sky. Certainly if we examine any feature—the two sail- 
ing boats so completely at one with the wind we can almost 
feel it as it whips the tiny wavelets ; the rowing boats and 
their passengers ; the distant city—it has its own satisfaction, 
a satisfaction born of the seeing eye. But the theme is the 
illuminated water. Those waves which might have become 
monotonous mere decoration (alas, one thinks of Canaletto’s 
fidgety waterways) are infinitely varied. More than that 
each one has its own volume, a curved uprising of water, 
dark on one side, light on the other, with a high-light along 
the crest. We look into the minute troughs, and his method 
of painting lets us see into each wave. Then they are brought 
together by the broader effect of the foreground shadow, the 
central light, and are in perfect perspective both of line and 
mass and of atmosphere. So it goes on, this art of Jan van 
Goyen, the art of the seeing eye which opens up to us the 
effects of nature. Not until Constable consciously and scien- 
tifically observed such things, and Turner realized them with 
his flashing insight, did any artist so reveal nature’s beauty 
through absolute truth. 


H.S. 


Beach at Scheveningen. Panel 154 x 238 in. Signed and dated. 

















A NEWCOMER TO ST. JAMES’S 


HOSE of us who are sentimentalists may often regret that 
the changing aspect of London which replaces Victorian 
or Regency buildings with horizontal and vertical rectangles of 
glass and concrete often removes landmarks in the process. 
One of these was the shop of Appleby Brothers in King 
William IVth Street—“shop” rather than “Gallery” because 
it belonged to that tradition of art dealing which had its roots 
in the Printsellers of the XVIIIth century where one was 
directed to Mr. Somebody’s Shop in the Strand or St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Appleby’s built around themselves that kind of 
reputation and clientele, with an occasional exhibition of some 
of the water-colours from their cornucopian stock, some im- 
portant Old Masters, chiefly of the English School, or some 
fine prints. The bureaucratic demand for an enormous new 
Post Office building (one only hopes it will not architecturally 
dwarf the National Gallery or St. Martin’s Church) caused 
the old place to be requisitioned, and Appleby’s for a short 
time to concentrate at the Siddons Gallery, their premises at 
Paddington Green. Pleasant enough in its rural past when 
Mrs. Siddons lived there, or Charles Greville kept Emma 
Hart, his “little Tea-maker of Edgware Road”, there in the days 
when Romney was immortalising her beauty before Sir William 
swept her off to become Lady Hamilton at Naples; but a 
little too remote from the centre of things in these days. Now, 
happily Appleby’s gallery activities have been brought back, 
this time to the heart of St. James’s where they have re-estab- 
lished their West End Gallery at 10 Ryder Street. 

Early in June they are opening there with an exhibition of 
important pictures, and a little later in the year we may expect 
another showing of the water-colours with which we so much 
associate them. 

In this first Exhibition they have been chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, concerned with English works of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries: Sir Peter Lely, Thomas Patch, Wright 
of Derby, Wilson, and early Constable among them. Outside 
this main category, however, are two spirited sea-pieces with 
interesting topographical associations. One is by Bonaventura 
Peeters and shows The Royal Amsterdam visiting Brazil (it 





Mythological Subject. By Sir Peter Lely. 
Canvas, 60 by 50 inches. 





Classical Composition with Figures. By Richard Wilson. 
Canvas, 177 by 14 inches. 


is initialled, and dated 1646) ; the other is Ludolf Bakhuisen, 
and is an Arctic scene with shipping among the ice flows on 
which are not too convincing polar bears. One would like 
to think it was made “on the spot” by this enterprising artist, 
perhaps at the invitation of Peter the Great (to whom, it is 
said, he taught drawing in the shipyards at Saardam). 

Two other topographical paintings take us to the other side 
of the world, for they are by that early Australian artist, John 
Eyre, and are that kind of panoramic view which was dictated 
by the vastness of the landscape to those who first depicted it. 
One of Newcastle, New South Wales, is particularly pleasing. 
It shows the first church tower, which as these landscapes 
came from a descendant of the Rector there, creates an inter- 
esting link. An opportunity for some Australian visitor to 
secure these rare views by a pioneering artist, and perhaps 
present them to one of the art galleries of the Dominion. 

The Lely is an impressive painting of the period before he 
came to England and was caught up in that fashionable por- 
traiture on which a host of assistants worked upon the 
draperies and accessories. The figure painting of the children 
is especially beautiful: the influence of Rubens is still there 
in the flesh tints and rounded forms. 

Equally the Wilson belongs to the Roman days. In a rich 
creamy impasto figures are set against massive Roman ruins 
with a distant view across the Campagna. All the dignity of 
Classicism and that romanticism which even in those days lay 
close underneath the surface with Wilson meet in this delight- 
ful canvas. Wright of Derby with a view of High Tor, 
Derbyshire in his characteristic anticipation of Pointillism ; 
Constable in a rare mood looking at Claude and translating 
him into English countryside ; a Thomas Patch ; a Conversa- 
tion Piece firmly in the XVIIIth century ; an important Etty 
Nude equally characteristic of the XIXth: this initial exhibition 
in Rider Street is full of things with appeal alike to the 
connoisseur and the simple picture lover. 


PICTURES AT CHRISTIES, 


JUNE AND JULY 


MONG the more important works which are to be offered 

during June and early July at Christies are things as 
varied as two of Epstein’s best known Portrait Bronzes, the 
Haile Selasse and the Sholem Asch on July 1st ; an impor- 
tant water-colour by Turner of Orford, Suffolk, on June 
24th, and at the same sale one of the happiest of Samuel 
Scott’s paintings of Old Westminster Bridge ; whilst on the 
15th of July The Entombment by Mathieu le Nain will give 
connoisseurs an opportunity to acquire one of the outstanding 
works of this XVIIth century French master whose paintings 
so rarely appear in the sale-rooms. The painting is in the 
classical mode, influenced by Poussin probably, though 
Mathieu le Nain, as his great Forge de Vulcain at Rheims 
Museum proves, was always something of an eclectic when 
he created these ideal figure compositions. The restrained 
yet lively linear rhythm which unites the figures shows 
Mathieu breaking away from the influence of his elder 
brothers in mannerism as, on this occasion, he has broken 
from them in theme. It was almost certainly a church com- 
mission belonging to the years of his maturity after the 
deaths of Antoine and Louis. The fairly large size—314 by 
45 inches—and the good condition of the work make a 
museum piece: an opportunity for the National Gallery to 
add the third of the Le Nain Brothers to the Collection 
since he is not yet represented there. 


Old Westminster Bridge. 
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The Entombment. By Mathieu le Nain. Canvas, 314 by 45. 


Another particularly fine picture, in the June 24th sale, is 
the magnificent painting of Old Westminster Bridge by 
Samuel Scott. It was his favourite subject, and when the 
Old Bridge was being replaced he enormously enjoyed de- 
picting the rebuilding. The visit to London of Canaletto in 
1746 and his immediate success here as painter of the Thames 
confirmed Scott in his gravitation towards topographical 
painting of this kind (he had been experimenting with it in 
water-colour), and he proved himself a master equal, at his 
best as in this instance of the work at Christies, with Canal- 
etto himself, and having a deeper appreciation of the London 
atmosphere. Paintings by Zoffany, Wheatley and that not 
enough appreciated artist, Henry Walton, will be in the same 
sale, among many others. 


By Samuel Scott. 
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A boat-shaped soup tureen by Jacques Roettiers, between 1735 and 1738. 












at Sotheby’s 


i is always quite an event whenever a piece of pre- 

Revolution French plate turns up in the sale-rooms. But 
when a complete Louis XV silver dinner service of over 160 
pieces suddenly appears it will be appreciated that it is 
quite impossible to overestimate its importance. Its very 
existence appears to have been unknown outside Berkeley 
Castle, and had it not been on exhibition at the castle during 
the summer months the outside world would probably never 
have heard of it. Speculation is naturally rife as to the price 
it will fetch, and sums have been mentioned as high as 
£250,000. The fact that it is the work of Jacques Roettiers 
(1707-1784) adds to its rarity for little by this master re- 
mains. Of the celebrated family of Antwerp medallists, 
Jacques studied the craft under Germain and Besnier (whose 
daughter he married in 1734) and in 1737 was appointed 
orfévre ordinaire du roi. For further details of his life and 
work we can consult Henri Bouilhet, L’Orfévrerie Francaise 
aux XVIIIe et X1Xe Siécles Ch. 5, with examples of several 
of his works, such as candelabra, a tureen made for the 
Dauphin etc., in Vol. 1, pp. 177-186. His portrait by 
Nicolas Cochin faces p. 182 and also faces p. 410 of Vol. III, 
1928, of Henry Nocq’s Le Poingon de Paris. Mention should 
be made of his work on the enormous service known as the 
Orloff Service executed for Catherine the Great as a present 


THE BERKELEY DINNER SERVICE: On Sale 


By N. M. PENZER 


for her favourite Gregory Grigorievich Orloff, 1766-1774. 
For full details, with the lists in Russian, but correspondence 
in French, see Baron A. de Foelkersam, Inventaire de L’Ar- 
genterie conservée dans les garde-meubles des Palais 
Impériaux, St. Petersburg 1907, Vol. II, pp. 87 et seqq. 
The present service of 1736-7 consists of two pairs of soup 
tureens with ladles, 21 table. spoons and 24 forks, 6 candle- 
sticks, 2 trefoil spice boxes with revolving covers, 3 casters, 
2 two-bottle boat-shaped cruet frames, 4 salt cellars, 2 pairs 
of circular dishes, a pair of oval meat dishes, 16 second- 
course dishes, 36 plates, and 10 oval meat dishes. 

Space will not permit a description of the pieces here. 
The service is on view for at least two days previous to the 
sale on Thursday, 16th June at eleven o’clock. 

In concluding this short note we may quote from the 
Preface to the catalogue which tells us that in 1736, James, 
3rd Earl of Berkeley died at the Castle of his father-in-law, 
the Duke of Richmond, at Aubigny in France. His son, 
Augustus, the 4th Earl was born in 1716 and would have 
come of age in 1737. It may well be, therefore, that the 
earlier part of the dinner service was ordered by James as 
a 21st birthday present. Augustus added to the service in 
the following two years. 





BRITISH AND IRISH SILVER ASSAY OFFICE 


MARKS 1544-1959 WITH NOTES ON GOLD 
MARKINGS, AND MARKS ON FOREIGN IM- 
PORTED SILVER AND GOLD PLATE. OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE MAKERS’ MARKS 1743-1860. 
Compiled by FREDERICK BRADBURY. 10th Edition, 1959. 
J. W. Northend Ltd., Sheffield. Vest pocket size. In 
paper covers 8/6d. Limp blue leather, g.e., 20/-. 
THIS excellent production has now reached its tenth edition, 
a fact that speaks eloquently of the high position in which 
it is held by members of the trade and collectors alike. The 
information contained in its 93 pages includes, apart from 
the British and Irish tables of assay office marks, a table of 
the principal changes in assay marks of the London office 
from 1509 onwards, details of gold marking, marks on im- 
ported plate—as well as a most useful section on Sheffield 
Plate with names of the firms and their marks. We must 
express a certain disappointment at the short bibliography 
given in the Preface. The selection appears to be both ar- 
bitrary and far from up-to-date. Naturally, space forbids 
any great detail but why is there no reference to the V. & A. 
Museum’s most useful handbooks, to Oman’s standard work 
on English Domestic Silver or his highly important work 
on Church Plate, which contains the most complete biblio- 
graphy yet made. Reference would much better be made 
to Gerald Taylor’s Silver in the Penguin publications, than 
to obsolete works of over a hundred years ago! We note a 
rather too close following of Jackson’s errors, which should 
have been corrected by this time. For instance, the mistakes 
about the dates of the duty marks of William IV and 
Victoria still remain. The truncated head of William IV 
was first struck in 1834 and not in 1831 as shown on page 24. 
The duty mark used from 1830 to 1833 was the draped and 
shouldered mark of William IV very like the previous one 
of George IV. The truncated head was struck only between 
1834 and 1837. The head of Victoria was first struck in 
1838, not 1837 as given by Jackson and copied on page 25. 
One cannot expect very accurate drawings in a hand-book 
covering so wide a scope, but some of the marks used by the 
Minor Guilds, such as Dundee, &c., would profit by revision. 
These few criticisms are in no way intended to detract from 
the general high quality of the publication. N.M.P. 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


T is a surprise in each season that so much is offered for 
sale. Some is sent to the auction-rooms when a col- 
lection is broken up, other pieces still come to light—to the 
joy of their unsuspecting owners—in country houses, and 
many dealers in the country send their “finds” to be auctioned 
in London to try to get the true and fullest market value ; it 
has become rare to find a provincial dealer who trusts his 
own judgment. Much that changes hands is described with 
accuracy as regards shape, colour and period, but illustra- 
tions in catalogues and the written word seldom make a 
mention of condition. If this was done with care, many 


apparently exciting lots would make less interesting reading. 
Some pieces are repaired with astonishing skill before sale, 
but others that clearly reveal their true condition often fetch 
remarkably high prices in spite of it. 

Sotheby’s. A collection of nearly 100 Toby-jugs included 
a 16-inch “Prince Hal”, which fetched £220—a Whieldon 
“Thin Man”, £75—a Ralph Wood “Lord Howe”, £52—an 


Enoch Wood “Squire”, £60—and a Ralph Wood “Planter”, 
£75—most of the others realised prices in the £20 to £50 
range, but quite a few went for under £10 apiece. Other 
pottery to have changed hands recently included: a medieval 
jug with green-brown glaze and a dark brown and red zig- 
zag pattern on the shoulders, £90—a Lambeth mug painted 
in blue, named and dated 1644, £300—a Lambeth Charles 
II coronation jug, 114 in. high, painted with portraits of the 
king and Catherine of Braganza and dated 1662, £550—a 
Fulham tankard, inscribed and dated 1724, £78—a pair of 
Whieldon cats, 54 in. high, £160—a Lambeth dish painted 
with Lunardi’s balloon ascent, £24—and a Wedgwood Port- 
land Vase in black and white jasper, £34. Porcelain has 
included: a pair of 12-inch Derby figures of a shepherd 
and a shepherdess modelled against bocage and each fitted 
with two candle nozzles, £200—a pair of Chelsea gold anchor 
figures of a shepherd and shepherdess, 9 in. high, £150—a 
Worcester claret-ground mug, “of a pattern sometimes as- 
sociated with the Hope-Edwards service”, £210—a Chelsea 
red anchor box and cover in the form of an apple, £500—a 
pair of Flight, Barr and Barr Worcester ice pails, covers and 
liners painted with flowers, £175—a Liverpool cream jug 
with Chinoiserie decoration in colours, £48—a Worcester 
yellow-scale teapoy and cover, £360—a milk jug of similar 
pattern, £320—and a teabowl and saucer ensuite, £250. 


Christie’s. A Crown Derby dinner service of 114 pieces 
painted with named flower sprays and fruit in colours, 2,600 
gns.—an English white non-phosphatic porcelain figure of 
Kitty Clive, 94 in. high, 260 gns.—a pair of Chelsea red 
anchor leaf-shaped dishes painted with bouquets of roses, 
114 in. wide, 185 gns.—an early Bow mug decorated in the 
famille rose style, 95 gns.—a pair of Plymouth figures of 
musicians seated on rockwork, 95 gns.—a Worcester basket 
painted with exotic birds, from the collection of Miss M. J. 
E. Grubbe, a descendant of the enameller, James Giles, 90 
gns. 


Rowland Gorringe & Co., Lewes, Sussex. In a sale 
totalling just over £10,000, a set of eight Wedgwood green 
jasper plaques fetched £360. 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Retford, Notts. At Hooton 
Pagnell Hall, near Doncaster: a Wedgwood dessert service 
of 13 pieces, the borders painted with acanthus leaves in 
rouge-de-fer, £20—a 12-piece Worcester dessert-service, with 
gilt and peach-colour borders, £24—a Worcester tea and 
coffee service of 30 pieces, the reticulated ground decorated 
with Chinese flowers in colours, £100. 


CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

Sotheby’s. A Faenza albarello painted in colours on a 
white ground, about 1480, £210—another, decorated in blue 
and white and of slightly later date, £17—an Urbino dish 
painted in colours with the Good Samaritan, 10% in. dia- 
meter, £190—a Paduan dish painted with trophies and 
musical instruments, marked with a cross in blue and dated 
1555, £85—a Dutch Delft tile picture, 21 by 144 in., £30. 
A Meissen figure of a dancing girl, 6% in. high, £70—a pair 
of Hague candlesticks in the Louis XV style, 9 in. high, £72 
—a Meissen group of two billing doves, mounted on a Louis 
XVI ormolu base, £240—a Sevres sucrier and cover painted 
with soldiers and rustic figures on a bleu-de-roi ground, £45 
—a Gera figure of a girl dressed as a gardener, £52—a Lim- 
bach flautist, £28—a Kloster-Veilsdorf Pierrot, 6 in. high, 
£100—a similar Harlequin, £130—another Harlequin, £280 
—a Gardner Moscow figure of a Peasant, £30—a Kelster- 
bach pipe-bowl in the form of a Turk’s head, £44—a white 
Nymphenburg figure of Cupid disguised as Vulcan, modelled 
































by Bustelli, £60—a coloured Nymphenburg figure of Cupid 
as Apollo, £95—a Héchst miniature Columbine, 34 in. high, 
£130—a pair of Frankenthal Chinoiserie figures, modelled 
by K. G. Liick, £120—a white Doccia bust of Francis of 
Lorraine, Emperor of Germany, £230—a Meissen figure of 
a seated Turk holding a scallop shell, £135—a Meissen group 
of embracing Lovers, £250—a Meissen group of Scaramouche 
and Columbine, £800—a Meissen Italian Comedy group, 
called the “Stiirmische Liebhaber”, modelled by Kandler in 
1743, described as “64 in. high, some repairs”, £580—a 
Béttger red stoneware sugar box and cover, the polished 
body engraved and painted in unfired colours, £115. 


Christie’s. A collection of Frankenthal opened with a 
group of Lovers, modelled by Lanz, 126 gns.—a figure of 
an Oyster-seller, 54 in. high, 60 gns.—a dancing Boy, 65 
gns.—a group of two Lovers seated within a rococo arbour, 
modelled by J. F. Liick, 11 in. high, 240 gns.—a pair of 
figures “The Merchant” and “The Merchant’s Wife”, seated 
at tables, by the same modeller, 340 gns.—a pair of groups, 
“The Father’s Birthday” and “The Child’s Birthday”, 
modelled by C. G. Liick, 850 gns.—the Apple-seller, model- 
led by Conrad Link, 4 in. high, 35 gns.—a ewer and cover 
painted by Magnus with Bacchus and a Nymph in a garden 
landscape, 94 in. high, 80 gns. Representative pieces from 
other factories were: a Zurich figure of a Gardener, 5% in. 
high, 140 gns.—a set of four white Doccia candlesticks, 210 
gns.—a Thuringian tureen and cover in the form of a pigeon, 
95 gns.—a Hochst group of a Lady and three children 
gathering apples, 7{ in. high, 125 gns.—a Meissen group of 
Harlequin and Columbine, called the “Hahnrei”, modelled 
by Kandler in 1741, 550 gns.—a Meissen figure of a Black- 
smith, 150 gns.—a Meissen group of the Harlequin family, 
modelled by Kandler, 1,350 gns.—a Meissen seated lion, 
210 gns——a pair of Nymphenburg Chinoiserie figures, 
modelled by Bustelli, 8 in. high, 900 gns.—a pair of Warsaw 
(Belvedere factory) vases and covers, 184 in. high, formerly 
belonging to Mathilde von Rothschild Griineberg of Frank- 
fort, 480 gns.—a pair of St. Cloud figures, “La Gouvernante” 
and “Le Garcon”, after a painting by Chardin now in the 
National Gallery of Canada, 3,000 gns.—a Sévres pot-pourri 
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vase and cover, painted with a typical port scene by Morin, 
and with bouquets and garlands of flowers on a blue caillouté 
ground, mounted on a Louis XV ormolu base, 850 gns.—a 
Sévres soft-paste biscuit group, “Le sabot cassé”, after 
Falconet, 100 gns.—a pair of Mennecy figures of Cupids 
disguised as Gardeners, 44 in. high, 220 gns. 


Phillips, Son and Neale’s. A pair of Vienna vases 
and covers, painted with Classical scenes, 32 in. high, £230. 


ISLAMIC AND TURKISH POTTERY 


Sotheby’s. The late Sir Eldred Hitchcock’s collection of 
Islamic pottery included also some Turkish pieces, and to- 
gether they realised just over £11,500. A few of the speci- 
mens had been bought within the previous twelve months, 
but in spite of this very recent public appearance some showed 
slight gains in value. Amongst the outstanding pieces were: 
a 1Xth century Samarkand bow! inscribed “Forgiveness under 
his tongue. Blessing and wealth”, 114 in. diameter, £420— 
a Ravy blue-glazed bottle, 10 in. high, £330—a Nishapur 
yellow-ground bowl, painted with men and animals, £220— 
a Kashan ewer, “the body with a band of Kufic characters 
carved in relief on the shoulder, a band of heart-shaped 
motifs near the base, all incised beneath the colourless glaze”, 
£100—a XIIth/XIIIth century Rakka deep bowl painted 
in black under a transparent turquoise glaze, £105—a 
“Lakabi” type dish carved in the centre with a bird within 
a ropetwist rim, decorated with coloured glazes, 114 in. 
diameter, £190—a pair of Ravy gold-lustre albarelli, 8 in. 
high, £240—a XVIth century Isnik jug with conventional 
decoration in colours (from the Leopold Hirsch, E. L. Paget, 
and the Kolkhorst collections), £190. Other owners sold 
further specimens of these wares: a mid-XIIth century Ravy 
ewer of ibex-headed form, covered in a crackled and partly 
irridescent turquoise glaze, 84 in. high, £105—a Kashan 
gold-lustre dish painted with human-headed birds, men and 
other subjects, 13 in. diameter, £110—an Isnik dish, 12% 
in. diameter, £390—another, of slightly smaller size, £400 
—an Isnik bottle of globular shape, but with the neck cut- 
down, decorated in colours with fabulous birds and animals 


on a brilliant green ground, from the Ashburton collection, 
£500. 





Gallery 


Register of New 








York Galleries 


Specialities 





WARD EGGLESTON GALLERIES 
969 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
\4 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 

















Contemporary Paintings. Exhibitions 





Fine Paintings of all Schools. 





Fine Paintings. 





Paintings and Drawings. 





Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIllth Century 


Fine Paintings and Drawings 














Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3  KNI 7566 = 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


DRIAN GALLERY 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVIIth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHltehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY WRI Hg 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. pears 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
KAPLAN GALLERY 19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.I1. WHI 8665 Contemporary Art 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


PAUL LARSEN 

43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 

30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


LEICESTER GALLERIES Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.} 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.! HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


(Continued on page 224) 








Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery 


Specialities 





McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, W.1. GRO. 3811 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 

8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. HYDe Park 7567 
NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 

4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 
O'HANA GALLERY 

13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | 
THE PARKER GALLERY 

2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 

5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8  WEStern 2647 
REDFERN GALLERY 

20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.! 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


THE SAVAGE GALLERY 
65 OLD BROMPTON RD., S.W.7._—_ KENsington 7495 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! 


Welbeck 5651 


MAYfair 4419 


XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


Old Master Paintings 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Picasso Blue Period. June 23rd—July 28th 
From June 23rd. Summer Exhibition of XIXth and 
XXth Century Masters 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
Contemporary English and French Paintings 
and Lithographs 


Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 


Gallery 


Specialities 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 

4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° 
GALERIE DENISE RENE 

124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 
PAUL FACCHETTI 

17 RUE DE LILLE, 7° 


GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 
12, RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8 
ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 
GALERIE NEUFVILLE 
10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


STAND 207 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT QUEN 


BAB 02.12 


CAR 25-04 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - DELAUNAY 


R. DUFY - MOULY - LALOE - BRET - BAUCHESNE 
ARDITI - MONTANIER - CARLETTI 


ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


ANDERSEN, BUSSE, CLERTE, CORTOT, DMITRIENKO, 
FOUJINO, GASTAUD, GERMAIN, LACASSE, LAGAGE, 
MANNONI, RAVEL, KEY SATO, ZACK 


LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 


Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


KLINE, GOTTLIEB, NEWMAN, ROTHKO, PARKER, NOLAND, 


LOUIS, JOAN MITCHELL, DUBUFFET, ARP, GIACOMETTI 
PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
Exhibition FRANCIS DELAYE—No conventional Pictures 
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HAMPTON COURT. By ANTHONY HIGHMORE 
(Worked Circa 1740) 


Oil on canvas. 30 x 48 inches 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


(John Mitchell) 


FINE PAINTINGS 
8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7569 CABLES: JONMIT, LONDON 





O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


Portrait of the Artist's Sister Lola. c. 1900 Pastel: 174 x 12 inches. 


FROM JUNE 23 to JULY 28 
PICASSO 


EXHIBITION OF A COLLECTION OF PASTELS AND DRAWINGS 
OF THE BLUE PERIOD 1900 - 1905 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF XIXth and XXth CENTURY MASTERS 
June 23— September 15 





